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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK WAS PREPARED and published under the direction of the 
Oklahoma City Board of Education. In approving the publication of this 
book, the Board expresses the belief that what our city will become depends, 
in large measure, upon the quality of education its young citizens receive. 
Actually the city’s future is in our hands because we are creating it day by 
day as we prepare our children for the years ahead. 

In writing this book, Miss Shirk has emphasized the importance of peo- 
_ ple. While it gives a picture of our city’s physical resources—climate, area, 
streets and buildings—more than that, it conveys the idea that a city con- 
sists of persons possessing a unique way of living together and holding their 
own. system of values. 

Oklahoma City, Capital of Soonerland, provides an important source of 
information for students in the Oklahoma City Schools. Only as a citizen 
knows the background of his community can he have a proper understanding 
of its present and an adequate concept of its promise for the future. In pre- 
senting an overview of Oklahoma City, this book traces the city’s brief but 
colorful past and looks forward with the confidence that its citizens will meet 
their growing responsibilities. 

The use of this book in the classrooms .of Oklahoma City will stimulate 
study, understanding, and appreciation of our city and the region it serves. 
Young people who will graduate from our schools and colleges will find this 
book an important means of preparation and planning for the expanding 
community of tomorrow. 

MELVIN W. BARNES 
Superintendent of Schools 
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INTRODUCTION 


THIS BOOK IS THE OUTGROWTH of a need by our schools and citizens 
to learn and know more about the community in which they live, work and 
play. It is long overdue. A few attempts have been made in the past to 
produce an ‘Oklahoma City Book,’ but their scope has been limited. 

This book is based on research. You will find in these chapters our 
colorful history in detailed accuracy—you will find how we live today— 
and our plans for the future. 

An Oklahoma City book could be turned out in a few months com- 
plete with binding and pictures. But it was not the physical production 
that we were after in this book—but rather a book in which the word pictures 
would enable you to visualize the early days of Oklahoma City and its 
struggles through the years up to the present time. 

This, we believe, has been accomplished. Time will tell. The idea for 
this book was first suggested in 1953 by Stanley Draper, Managing Di- 
rector of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, in a conversation 
with Dr. J. Chester Swanson, Superintendent of Oklahoma City Schools. 
During the next two years, Dr. Swanson laid the groundwork for this book. 
Thousands of items were collected and placed in order. Lucyl Shirk, a 
master at painting word pictures, was asked to write the final text. 

About two years ago, an Advisory Committee was organized to work 
the book into its final form. The Committee included: Dr. J. Chester Swan- 
son, Dr. Melvin W. Barnes, Miss Lucyl Shirk, Mrs. L. D. Melton, Clayton 
Anderson, David H. Bridges, R. G. Miller, George H. Shirk and Errett R. 
Newby. 

Meeting after meeting was held. Some in the morning, some in the 


afternoon and many at night. Sentence by sentence, paragraph by paragraph, 


the story was checked, revised and tied together. Pictures were discussed 
and thousands were considered, and a few selected to supplement the text— 
for it is the text and not the picture which is the basis for this book. 

Finally, a complete editing job was done, the chapters were set in 
type, proofed, corrected and proofed again. Pictures were spotted in the 
most logical places and the page proofs were given a final check before 
the presses started to roll. 

This book will be at home in anyone’s library. It should never grow 
dusty for its many facts will make it a valuable reference book. Students who 
read and know this book will be better informed than their parents. 

We are grateful for the service rendered by a large number of people 
who had a hand in this book at one time or another. Like the pioneer 
founders of Oklahoma City, these modern day builders have done their 


job well. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, image of progress! Land of the “big hunt!” Rendezvous 
of the trail drivers! Site of an Indian trading post! Dream of the Boomers! 
Destination of the Eighty-Niners! Commercial, financial and agricultural 
hub of the Sooner State! Central Metropolis of the Great Eight-States South- 
west! This was, and is, Oklahoma City, a city created in a single day! A city 
founded by stout hearts determined to survive the frontier hardships. A 
city established by courageous men and women seeking new homes in a 
new land, who built skyscrapers to replace tents and converted shanties 
into spacious estates with private swimming pools! A city rich in pride, 
populated with people who are proud of their historical heritage, proud 
of their present accomplishments and proud of their future expectations! 

Where did it come from, this city of ours? Why did 10,000 people con- 
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verge upon one locality in the hours between noon and sundown on April 
22, 1889? What was the beginning of this capital city in the forty- 
sixth state? How did it all happen? 


In March, 1804, a member of the House of Representatives described 
the wonders of the newly acquired Louisiana Purchase to the Congress of 
the United States. “The masses of virgin gold and silver that glitter in the 
veins of rocks that underlay the Arkansas River and mingle with the min- 
erals near certain other of its streams, and offer themselves to the hand of 
him who will gather, refine and convert them to use are common and won- 
derful.” That Congressman had never traveled in the vast western domain 
which had been purchased from France the year before by President Thomas 
Jefferson. He was unaware of the true value of a territory that later would 
embrace thirteen states between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. But the Representative did realize the need for exploration of a 
country which had cost the Government $15 million, a country that almost 
doubled the size of the United States, a country that would provide limit- 
less opportunities for countless enterprising Americans. And so, in Con- 
gressional debate, he urged the appropriation of sufficient money to send 
exploring parties into the Louisiana Purchase. 

The almost legendary Lewis and Clark Expedition was the first to 
journey beyond the “father of waters” and open new trails in the far north- 
west. In the southwest, Zebulon Pike gained an everlasting place in Amer- 
ican history for his travels in the vicinity of the great mountain that bears 
his name. And in the region that we now call Oklahoma, the explorations 
of Lt. James B. Wilkinson, Major Stephen Long and Captain B. L. E. Bonne- 
ville found evidence of the Spanish conquistadores and the French trappers 
and traders who had traversed the area for three hundred years. Two gov- 
ernment parties, the mounted rangers under the command of Nathan Boone 
and the Ellsworth Commission accompanied by Washington Irving, toured 
through the central section (now Oklahoma County) of the present state. 
When the Leavenworth-Dodge expedition returned from the Southwest 
to Fort Gibson in 1834, 250 men camped for five days in the area of what is 
now downtown Oklahoma City. The Dragoons were forced to establish 
a sick camp here because so many of the mounted soldiers became ill as 
the result of intense heat, putrid water and hardships of the march. 

From these early American explorers came authentic descriptions of a 
land that was to be reserved as Indian Territory for seventy years. The 
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travelers reported that the Red River was a clear, wide stream that was 
navigable for all types of small vessels. They told of the Arkansas River 
which was navigable as far as Fort Gibson and of its two principal tribu- 
taries, the Cimarron and the Canadian. Journals and diaries that were kept | 
by members of the exploring parties tell of a wild profusion of plums, straw- 
berries, grapes, dewberries, raspberries and blackberries that supplemented 
their regular diet of buffalo meat and jerked venison. Official government 
letters and those written to relatives and friends gave an account of wild 
animals such as foxes, wolves, buffalo, panthers, boars and bears that in- 
habited the region, and also listed such wildfowls as turkeys, snipe, sage 
hens, quail and prairie chickens that provided ample game for the hunters. 

At the time of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, no exact boundary lines 
existed between the Louisiana Territory and the Spanish lands to the south- 
west. Resultant difficulties between the United States and Spain led those 
two countries into negotiations which ultimately settled the border contro- 
versy. In 1819, the Adams-Onis Treaty established the south and west limits 
of the Louisiana Purchase and thus, unknowingly, fixed the southern bound- 
ary of a future state at the Red River and the western boundary at the 100th 
Meridian. | 

Shortly after buying Louisiana, the Government devised a plan to de- | 
velop a part of the great new territory as a permanent home for five In- | 
dian nations that occupied lands in the Gulf States east of the Mississippi 
River. As the white population in Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi steadily 
increased, so did the demand to “do something about the Indians” grow. 
Louisiana Territory seemed to offer an ideal solution: it was unsettled ter- 
ritory; more than enough land could be sold to the Indian nations to satisfy 
their needs; and, besides, no one else seemed to want the country. And so 
the parleys began in which United States commissioners met with Indian ) 
chiefs in an effort to persuade the tribes to exchange their ancestral homes | 
in the east for new homes in the west. Through the years from 1820 to 1835 ; 
the commissioners succeeded in making treaties with each of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes whereby the Indians relinquished their eastern holdings and | 
agreed to undertake the long trek to a western reserve in which they would 
be free forever from the encroachment of white settlers. 


The history of the first organized settlement of lands now within the | 
borders of Oklahoma is necessarily a history of Indian treaties, for only by | 


A Kiowa camp near Oklahoma City before the white man came. 


the treaties could the United States establish clear title to the lands, and 
only by treaties could the Government transfer legal ownership to the 
Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, Chickasaws and Seminoles. 

Two powerful Indian tribes were recognized as the rightful claimants 
to the unsettled lands north of the Red River. The Quapaws occupied that 
part between the Red River and the Canadian River. These were Indians 
of the Siouan stock who numbered approximately 1,000. North of the Canad- 
ian River ranged the Osage, a powerful and warlike race numbering 4,500 
whose tremendous stature and ferocious demeanor inspired terror among 
the lesser tribes and the frontier communities. Scattered bands of Co- 
manches, Prairie Apaches, Kiowas, Tonkawas, and Navajo came into the 
territory on hunting parties, but they never were considered permanent resi- 
dents. The problem, then, concerned only the Quapaw and the Osage. 

Three treaties eliminated the problem. In 1818 the Osage ceded a por- 
tion of their land in northeastern Oklahoma to the United States as a means 
of paying debts that had been incurred by the tribe. In the same year, the 
Quapaw signed a treaty by which they gave up claim to all their lands be- 
tween the Red River and the Canadian River. Seven years later, in 1825, 
the Osage were forced to relinquish their lands between the Kansas River 
and the Arkansas River to satisfy the depredation claims that had accumu- 
lated against them. At the conclusion of these treaties, the Government was 
in a position to sell the lands to the Five Tribes, guarantee ownership to the 
Indians and begin their removal from the Gulf States. 
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The south and west boundaries for the State of Oklahoma were estab- 
lished by the Spanish Treaty of 1819, but the north and east boundaries were 
created as the result of Indian removal treaties. By the Choctaw Treaty in 
1825, the dividing line between Arkansas Territory and the Choctaw Na- 
tion was drawn “100 paces east of Fort Smith.” Eight years later when the 
Cherokees were assigned their new homes, the east boundary above the 
Arkansas River was clearly defined by provisions of the treaty. In 1866 a 
new northern boundary for the Cherokee outlet was established to cor- 
respond with the 37th parallel, thus forming the northern boundary line 
for Oklahoma. 


Although the region between the Red River and the Kansas River, 
which extended east from the 100th Meridian, had been considered the 
exclusive realm of the red man for many years, the country did not receive 
any official definition until 1830. On May 28 of that year, an Act of Con- 
gress designated as the Indian Territory that part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase lying west of the Mississippi River, but excluding any lands within 
the boundaries of Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas Territory or any state 
in which Indian tribes still maintained title claims. 

The part of the Indian Territory which lay south of the Canadian River 
was ceded in fee simple to the Choctaw Nation under the terms of their 
removal treaty at Dancing Rabbit Creek in 1830. Likewise, the Cherokee 
Nation had secured ownership of the Indian Territory lands that are now 
the north and northeastern part of Oklahoma. 

When the Creeks, originally called Red Clubs or Red Sticks (Baton 
Rouges) by the French because they carried brightly colored war clubs, 
began the long march over the Trail of Tears, their destination was the area 
between the two previous grants, or the central portion of the Territory. 
As a result, the site of the future state capital was located within the lands 
of the Creek Nation. The development and the gradual disposition of that 
area became the background upon which Oklahoma City was built. 

Again, it is Indian treaties that provide the milestones along the road 
of Creek tribal history. Three documents signed by Creek chiefs and special 
Government envoys determined the extent of tribal control over lands in 
the Indian Territory. 

The first of these three treaties, concluded in 1833, defined the bound- 
aries of the Creek Nation and stipulated that members of the Seminole 
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Nation would be allowed to settle within the Nation. Title to the lands 
would be held in fee simple by the Creeks, and their rights to the land would 
be guaranteed by the United States “so long as they shall exist as a nation 
and continue to occupy the country hereby assigned them.” 

By the Treaty of 1856, the Creek Nation was divided into two parts; 
approximately one-third of the Nation, or that area between the South 
Canadian and North Canadian Rivers, was fixed as a permanent home- 
land for the Seminoles. Result . . . the people now living in the north part 
of Oklahoma City are within the old Creek Nation while those living south 
of the river now occupy the tribal lands of the Seminoles. But one hundred 
years ago, the Indians had no inkling of a white man’s metropolis as they 
signed their names beneath these words: “The United States do hereby, 
solemnly agree and bind themselves, that no State or Territory shall ever 
pass laws for the government of the Creek or Seminole tribes of Indians, 
and that no portion of either of the tracts... . shall ever be embraced or 
included within, or annexed to, any Territory or State, nor shall either or 
any part of either, ever be erected into a Territory without the full and 
free consent of the legislative authority of the tribe owning the same.” 


Finally came the treaties of 1866—harsh treaties climaxing the years 
of civil strife that had broken the tranquility of the Indian Territory during 
the War between the States. Each of the Five Civilized Tribes was ac- 
cused of open rebellion against the United States, and because of their re- 
bellious activities, the Government would no longer recognize any existing 
treaties nor be bound by any previous agreements with the Indians. Rep- 
resentatives from the U. S. and the five tribal governments met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to work out new treaties and to restore the Indians to a po- 
sition of peace and friendship with the United States. 

During the negotiations, the word Oklahoma was coined by one of the 
Choctaw delegates. When asked to suggest a name by which the Indian 
lands could be identified, Allen Wright immediately combined two words 
from his native language; “okla” translated people and “homa” translated 
red became the euphonious name that still acts as a reminder of days when 
the red people cultivated their soil, built their schools and churches and con- 
ducted their affairs of state long before Oklahoma became another star 
on the field of blue. In 1867, when the treaties had paved the way for the 
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first territorial action in Congress, the measure became known as the Okla- 
homa Bill. Even though the bill was never passed, the name Oklahoma was 
widely publicized and became a household word all over the nation. Oc- 
casionally we hear the word Oklahoma translated as meaning “beautiful 
Indian Territory,” “beautiful land” or “land of the fair God,” but those 
translations are only later brief descriptions of what the country meant to 
the white man. 


Generally, the Treaties of 1866 made provisions for the abolition of 
Slavery, for railroad rights of way through tribal country, for the organiza- 
tion of an intertribal council that would form a nucleus for later territorial 
government and for the cession of western Indian lands to the United 
States. In compliance with the provision concerning cession of western 
lands, the Creeks sold (at 30c an acre) the entire west half of the domain 
(3,250,560 acres ) to the Government with the understanding that the ceded 
area would be used as reservations for other Indian tribes and as homes for 
the freedmen. The Seminole Nation sold (at 15c an acre) all of their lands 
(2,169,080 acres) to the Government; in return, they were granted new 
tribal lands to be purchased for 50c an acre. The heart of the Territory was 
left vacant, subject only to the wishes of the United States Government. 

The Government wasted no time in making known its wishes, for in 
1867 the first of the Plains tribes was moved into the district that had once 
been the Creek Nation. By comparing the list of assigned reservations with 
a map of the Indian Territory it is easy to see how the western Creek 
reserve began to fill with other Indian tribes. 


(1) 1867, by treaty, the Pottawatomi moved on to a reservation 
bounded by the North and South Canadian Rivers and by the Sem- 
inole country and the Indian Meridian. They were joined by the Ab- 
sentee Shawnee. 

(2) 1867, by treaty, the Sac and Fox were given lands immed- 
iately west of the Creek Nation. 

(3) 1869, by executive order, the Cheyenne and Arapaho were 
moved into the territory west of the 98th Meridian and south of the 
Cherokee Outlet. 

(4) 1871, by Act of Congress, the Kickapoo were placed on the 
land between the North Canadian River and Deep Fork and east of 
the Indian Meridian to the boundary of the Sac and Fox reservation. 

(5) 1883, by executive order, the Iowa tribe was located east of 
the Indian Meridian and north of the Kickapoo reservation. 
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Now all that remained of the western lands once proudly claimed by 
the Creeks and Seminoles was a shield shaped area of 2,000,000 acres in 
the middle of the Indian Territory. Why was it there, this unassigned dis- 
trict? What forces had influenced the Government to assign Indian reser- 
vations in every area but this? Where were the reasons for keeping “Old 
Oklahoma” unoccupied and unsettled? 


For answers to these questions we must look first to nature, second 
to the reports of an early traveler and third to the character of the Indians 
who made this country their home or hunting ground. 


Nature created a natural barrier called the Cross Timbers that ran 
north and south through the Indian Territory, a barrier of small, gnarled 
post oaks and blackjack saplings with an undergrowth of briers and thorny 
shrubs. Legend accounts for this 5 to 30 mile width of scrubby oak with a 
story about two giants. The first giant owned all of the land, but he leased a 
part of it to a second giant. The latter prepared to raise a crop on his rented 
acreage, and so filled his pockets with acorns to plant along his tilled rows. 
At that point, the landlord giant decided to reclaim his land, and the renter, 
afraid of what might befall him, ran away. But as he fled, the cactus thorns 
got in his bare feet, and he was forced to stop periodically to remove the 
thorns. Each time he stopped a few more acorns fell out of his pockets. Thus, 
he planted the Cross Timbers, and his seeds became so proliferous that 
later explorers had to cut openings through the dense growth in order for 
their horses to pass. 

The most detailed description of the Unassigned District came from 
the pen of Washington Irving who, during his tour on the prairies, camped 
at three different places in the vicinity of Oklahoma City. Irving came west 
in 1832 upon the invitation of Henry Ellsworth who had been appointed as 
a special commissioner to investigate conditions in the western lands and 
to report the desirability of moving eastern Indian tribes into the region. 
Ellsworth appointed Irving as the official secretary of the expedition that 
started from Fort Gibson early in October. For over a month the Ellsworth 
party battled their way over swollen rivers, hacked a trail through the 
Cross Timbers, and stumbled ahead on foot when many of their horses were 
lost. The journey was an exciting one, but a hard one, and the official re- 
ports that were sent to Washington, D. C., at the end of the trip advised 
the Government against encouraging any Indian settlement in that dis- 
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trict. Here, then, was the second reason why the Unassigned Lands were 
not set apart as Indian reservations. 


And the third reason was the character of tribes that found their way 
into the Indian Territory. To understand this final cause for the non-occupa- 
tion of 4% of the present state is to appreciate the differences between the 
civilization of the Five Tribes from the Gulf States and the way of life en- 
joyed by the Plains tribes that roamed the prairies. The Indian nations that 


migrated from east of the Mississippi River brought to the Indian Terri- 
tory a manner of living in many ways parallel to the white man’s. They 
came with organized governments and tribal statesmen who were schooled 
in diplomacy and politics. Many were successful businessmen and others 
developed large plantations. All were interested in building permanent 
homes and raising families in the proud tradition of their ancient laws. 


This is the type of clothing worn by the plains Indians. The water jug 
was made by Geronimo’s mother. 
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In contrast to this sedentary, peaceful existence were the wild, nomadic 
tribes that lived off the buffalo and made war as a tribal pastime. Over the 
Great Plains wandered the Cheyenne, the Comanche and the Apache, 
pitching their tepees wherever the hunting was good and moving from 
Texas to Nebraska as the buffalo herds moved with the seasons. 

To separate the two widely divergent Indian cultures, the land west of 
the Cross Timbers was left as a kind of buffer territory. The Creeks and 
the Seminoles did not often venture into the western limits of their do- 
main for fear of attacks from marauding tribes. On the other hand, the Plains 
tribes seldom made camp in the buffer territory because the number of 
buffalo to be found there was insufficient to supply their needs. So, the land 
remained unsettled, thus setting a pattern that was accepted by the Gov- 
ernment until 1889. 

During the twenty years after the War between the States, the popu- 
lation of the United States spurted upward by 40%. Special growth in the 
states and territories west of the Mississippi River indicated that more and 
more people were following Horace Greeley’s advice “Go West, young man, 
go West.” Kansas and Texas, in particular, saw such an enormous popula- 
tion increase that farm lands were becoming scarce in both states. As the 
influx continued and as the people were looking for homesteads where none 
existed, it was natural for them to turn their eyes to the broad fields of the 
Unassigned District. These land hungry pioneers believed that the land 
between the 98th Meridian and the Indian Meridian and extending south 
from the Cherokee Outlet to the Canadian River was owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. Since the United States owned the land, they reasoned, 
it became a part of the public domain and therefore subject to settlement. 

The lands of the Indian Territory had been restricted from white set- 
tlement since the days of the first Indian removals, but neither the U. S. 
Government nor the Indian Nations could prevent entirely the encroach- 
ment of the white man. There were legal and illegal intruders among 
the Five Civilized Tribes. The legal white residents included the licensed 
traders, government employees and laborers who were granted permits by 
the National Councils to work in the mines, on the farms, and for the 
railroads. 


The first community in the Oklahoma City area was established by 
one of the licensed traders. In 1858 Jesse Chisholm opened a trading post 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has one of the finest Indian collections in the world. 


just east of the river on Northwest Tenth Street in the Council Grove region. 
For years this had been a favorite rallying spot for Indian conventions be- 
cause of the fine spring and the grove of post oak, cottonwood and elm 
trees that furnished plenty of shady camp sites. Jesse Chisholm abandoned 
his trading post during the war years, but in 1865, he returned to reestablish 
his trade in beaver and otter pelts and in deer, elk and buffalo hides. Council 
Grove extended south of Thirty-Ninth Street to the Rock Island tracks and 
three miles east of the North Canadian River. The ford over the river where 
the Tenth Street bridge now stands was known as Dead Man’s Crossing be- 
cause a body once was found floating there in the water. 
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The illegal entrants in the Indian Territory were refugees from justice 
and timber thieves, squatters who farmed little patches of ground in defiance 
of Government orders and cattlemen who lingered as the trail herds moved 
north to Kansas. By 1872, 1500 squatters had been removed from the Indian 
territory by Federal troops, and in 1889, when a part of the old Indian lands 
was officially opened to settlement, the non-Indian population in the In- 
dian Territory numbered 109,393. (172,554 in 1890 according to U. S. Census 
Bureau. ) | 

By 1879, when Congress refused to pass the Dorsey Bill which proposed 
the opening of Indian lands, public sentiment was divided on the question 
of what to do about the Indian Territory. Strongly opposed to white settle- 
ment were the Indian leaders, the cattlemen and the missionaries, but work- 
ing ardently against them was the powerful combination of railroads, the 
border towns and the homesteaders. Both factions kept representatives in 
Washington; both publicized their cause in letters and editorials. For ten 
years after the defeat of the Dorsey Bill the forces in favor of keeping the 
Indian Territory for the Indians fought a losing battle; they could not match 
in money or influence the combine that persistently demanded the opening. 


Another event in 1879 popularized the Unassigned District as a home- 
steader's paradise. The first Boomer leader, swashbuckling C. C. Carpenter, 
announced his plans for a terrific invasion of the so called public domain 
in Indian Territory. The call went out for emigrants who wanted new homes 
in a promised land, and thousands of would be homesteaders answered the 
call. They flocked into the Kansas border towns and camped along the 
northern edge of the Cherokee Outlet—all awaiting the word from their 
leader that the invasion would begin. 

In the meantime, Carpenter, who was the talk of the frontier with 
his fancy clothes and polished boots, had been warned by the Indian Service 
that any intrusion into Indian country would be repulsed by Federal troops. 
Deserting his thousands of poor homesteaders, Carpenter disappeared to 
Kansas City and left his cause to be championed by a more courageous 
and dedicated man. 

In spite of two proclamations which were issued by President Hayes 
to warn the Boomers that their entrance into the Unassigned District was 
illegal, and in spite of the soldiers who constantly patrolled the border to 
keep out any intruders, the Boomer movement did find a leader. David L. 
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Payne, the “Cimarron Scout,” organized two colonization societies in 1880 
for the purpose of “booming” the opening of the Oklahoma Country. The 
Southwestern Colonization Society, originally the Oklahoma Town Com- | 
pany, was formed by the businessmen of Wichita. Each member paid dues 
of $25, in return for which he was entitled to a town lot in the proposed 
capital city. 

The second of Payne’s organizations was the Oklahoma Colony. Mem- | 
bership dues in the Oklahoma Colony were $2, and each paid membership 
was entitled to a 160 acre claim. Most of the people in this group were in- | 
dustrious farmers who were eager to secure free land. They were not crim- 
inals or law breakers, but well meaning folks who attended religious services | 
in camp and worked at odd jobs in the towns as they waited for the time to 
move south. They were mostly poor people, but they were willing to con- 
tribute to the special money collections that were needed to pay lawyers’ | 
fees and travel expenses for officials of the organization. It was estimated that 
Payne collected $100,000 from his Boomers to carry on the work of the 
colonization societies. 

Elaborate preparations were made for the first colonization effort. 
Each Boomer was required to have enough supplies to last one year, a team 
of horses or oxen, a wagon, $500 worth of seeds and the necessary farm im- 
plements for clearing the fields and planting crops. Payne even made ar- 
rangements for school teachers and for publishing a daily newspaper. 


This picture of early day arrivals in Oklahoma in 1889 gives an idea of the type of clothes | 
worn and the method of transportation. | 
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On April 26, 1880, David L. Payne led his first Boomer expedition to- 
ward the Unassigned District in the Indian Territory—not an expedition of 
thousands as he had expected, but a little party of twenty-one men who were 
brave in their determination to have a fresh start in life. The presence of 
troops along the border had scared off most of the homesteaders. 


The men reached their destination on May 2 and made camp on a high 
knoll that is now in the neighborhood of the 2700 block on South High Street. 
They named the settlement Oklahoma City. Three days after the little band 
had pitched tents and begun clearing away brush and trees to mark streets, 
a squad of soldiers rode into camp with orders to move the Boomers out 
of the Indian lands. Payne convinced the commanding officer that his men 
were entirely within their rights, for the land upon which they had settled 
had been ceded to the United States, and therefore, was no longer considered 
Indian Territory. The Boomers were allowed to remain, at least temporarily, 
and with jubilation Payne sent an account of the settlement back to Wichita. 
“Please say to anyone who may wish to know that the public lands in the 
Indian Territory are not only open to settlement, but settled. We are here to 
stay; are building houses and making homes. Will have one thousand peo- 
ple here in thirty days.” 

But the initial triumph was short lived, for on May 15, the 4th Cavalry 
arrived from Fort Reno, arrested the colonizers and escorted the men back 
to the Kansas border. Upon their return to Kansas the ousted settlers became 
popular heroes; crowds gathered to hear the wonderful stories of their ad- 
venture; news of the townsite that had been laid out in the valley of the 
North Canadian was printed in the papers of far off states. Covered wagons 
and buckboards filled with eager homesteaders arrived daily. The demand 
for another Boomer invasion rose to an uproar. 

Early in July the second expedition started out for Oklahoma City, but 
almost before the men could reach their first campsite, they were forced 
to surrender to Federal troops. Once again they returned to Kansas, their | 
ears ringing with the threat that fines and jail sentences were waiting for 
anyone who attempted any more settlements in the Unassigned District. 
Once again, Payne and his men were received in Wichita with such a ter- 
rific welcome that they were encouraged to try once more. 

And try they did—not once more, but time and time again during the 
next five years. Payne's death in 1884 did not halt the Boomer activities, 


Cowboys at dinner 


it only transferred the leadership to his associate, William L. Couch. The 
wagons of the homesteaders continued to roll south, and the slogans painted 
on each wagon canvas expressed the owner’s firm resolution to “Strike for 
your homes,” “No turn back,” “On to Oklahoma.” But each time the Boomers 
moved south, the military was on hand to see that they moved north again. 
The repeated arrests, the hardships of camp life and the adverse publicity 
about the Oklahoma Colony that was beginning to spread among former 
friends of the movement made the Boomers discouraged and disillusioned. 

The last invasion of the Indian Territory headed into the Unassigned 
District in October, 1885, under the command of William L. Couch. The 
site selected for camp was the high ground that is now Stiles Park. There, 
a few miles north of Payne’s first settlement, Couch announced that this 
would be the location of the future capital. He set to work surveying the 
area into streets and town lots. He opened a general store and the settlers 
began to feel that this was, at long last, a real town. But, alas, the same fate 
awaited them as had befallen their predecessors; the soldiers came; the Boom- 
ers were arrested; the townsite was abandoned; the homesteaders were 
escorted back to Kansas. 

Although the Boomer movement was the most spectacular effort to 
open the Oklahoma Country, other forces were working just as hard to- 
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ward the same goal. One after another, Congressional bills and resolu- 
tions concerning the Indian Territory were proposed in the House and 
the Senate. Among the proposals were measures designed to open the un- 
occupied lands and organize the Territory of Oklahoma. Other bills sug- 
gested a solution to the Indian problem by moving all of the Indians to 
the eastern 2/3 of the Territory or by requiring the allotment of lands in 
severalty. However, the most important obstacle to white settlement of 
the Unassigned District was lost sight of as the Senators debated the issue 
and farmers petitioned for homesteads. 

Technically, the land in question did not belong to the United States! 
The Treaties of 1866 provided that the western Indian reserves would be 
sold to the Government as homes for other Indian tribes. Now, most of that 
land had been bought and paid for and assigned as definite reservations to 
various plains tribes. But the unoccupied section between the 98th Meridian 
and the Indian Meridian actually had never been paid for by the Govern- 
ment; therefore, in a strict sense, title to that section remained with the Creek 
and Seminole Nations. The Federal Government was hardly in a posi- 
tion to authorize settlement of a region that it did not legally own! 

But the handwriting was on the wall, so to speak. The Indians read the 
bold letters that spelled out the eventual white settlement of the Unassigned 
District. They knew there was a possibility that the Government would 
take over the lands and repudiate the tribal claims. To avoid losing their 
title claims without fair compensation, the Creek Nation sent representa- 
tives to Washington in January, 1889. Chief Pleasant Porter and his dele- 
gation met with the Government commissioners to work out an agreement 
by which the Indians would be paid for the last of their western lands. After 
much bargaining and discussion, the terms were arranged; the Creeks would 
be paid for 1,392,704 acres at $1.25 an acre, and clear title to that territory 
would pass to the United States. At the same time, it was agreed to pay the 
Seminole Nation nearly $2 million for their claims in the Unassigned Dis- 
trict. At last, the Government had the legal right to open the Oklahoma 
Country. 

Now the question of time became all important; Congress would ad- 
journ in a little over one month! There was no time to debate the Springer 
Bill; there was no time to marshal votes to make a special Act of Congress 
possible; there was no time to write a new opening law! In desperation the 
friends of the Oklahoma Bill looked for a way to homestead the Unassigned 
District! 

On the last day of the Congressional session, the men who had worked 
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so long for white settlement of “Old Oklahoma” were able to attach a “rider” 
to the Indian Appropriation Bill, an amendment which would transform the 
Unassigned District into a white man’s island in the middle of the Indian 
Territory. The Appropriations Bill was considered routine legislation; it had 
to be approved in order to provide funds for the Indian Service. Congress 
did pass the Indian Appropriation Bill with hardly a second glance at the 
insignificant little rider tacked on to the end of the bill. The amendment 
thus became the law and the road to Oklahoma was finally opened to 
the white man. 


Three weeks after Benjamin Harrison became President of the United 
States, he issued a proclamation setting forth the procedure to be followed 
by those waiting for homes in the new public domain. The President's 
proclamation made it very clear that only the lands of the Unassigned 
District were opened to white settlers and that all eligible persons could 
claim 160 acres of land within that District. Eligible persons were citizens 21 
years old or over, men or unmarried women, who did not own more than 160 
acres of land elsewhere. The proclamation also stressed the fact that all 
“Sooners” (those who slipped into the country before the legal time ) would 
be forced to forfeit their claim and would never be allowed to stake a 
homestead in the District. Sections 16 and 36 in every township would be 
reserved for schools and the Council Grove area would be restricted as 
military timber land. 

In addition to the provisions of the official opening proclamation, a 
circular from the Department of Interior listed other general instructions. 
Two Government land offices were to be established, one at Guthrie and one 
at Kingfisher, where the settlers were required to register their homestead 
claims. The circular also made possible the location of townsites, but limited 
any townsite to one-half section of land. This meant that the maximum size 
of a townsite would be 320 acres regardless of the number of people who 
wanted lots in one particular town. The result of the 320 acre limit was the 
organization of several towns, one adjacent to the other. In Guthrie, four 
townsites were surveyed on the first day of settlement. In Oklahoma City, 
two townsites north of the river and one townsite south of the river were 
established just a few hours after the opening. 

News travels fast, and the news of the Oklahoma opening traveled from 
one corner of the nation to the other. The Run was the general topic of 
conversation in country stores from Maine to California. April 22, 1889, 
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was marked as a red letter day on calendars in thousands of farm homes. 
The President's proclamation had ended the long struggle for the Boomers. 
The race for homes was about to begin. 

The people who gathered along the borders of the Unassigned Dis- 
trict were imbued with a single purpose—a new home that offered a new 
start in life. These were earnest people who studied maps and diagrams to 
orient themselves to the unfamiliar country. Those who knew the country 
well, mentally staked a claim on some choice spot and planned their course 
once the boundary lines had been crossed. These were neighborly people 
who shared their campfire with the family in the next wagon or offered a 
plate of beans and biscuits to the lonely man whose wife would join him 
later. They were law abiding people with no time or money for the oc- 
casional gambler who wandered through the camp. They were young peo- 
ple and old people, but young or old, their eyes were on the future, and their 
hands were ready to build the homes and schools and churches that the future 
would require. These were the people, 100,000 strong, who waited for the 
signal to begin the great race. 


Across the imaginary line that was the border of the Unassigned Dis- 
trict were enough soldiers to make up two full regiments. About half of the 
troops on duty were cavalry, patrolling the boundary lines to hold back 
the crowd and evicting “Sooners” who tried to get a head start. The infantry 


Oklahoma City boomed into existence in a single day in the “Run” of April 22, 1889. 
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soldiers, many of them on special details to cover the run, were stationed 
at strategic points throughout the District. A number of troops also were on 
duty in the land office towns to prevent any violent disturbances as the 
settlers filed their homestead claims. 

Everywhere along the four borders of the Unassigned District, the 
people jostled good naturedly for a closer position to the line. In the Potta- 
watomi reservation, the future “Okies” crowded the banks of the little 
streams and staged impromptu horse races to practice for the big race 
that they were expecting. Across the Canadian River which formed the 
southern boundary of “Old Oklahoma,” campers burned camphor to keep 
the mosquitoes away, and people rallied around Purcell to wait for “Har- 
rison’s Hoss Race.” Fewer people waited on the western edge of the District, 
but even among the few, excitement and enthusiasm ran high. Men who un- 
intentionally, or otherwise, crossed the line told the patrolling cavalrymen 
that they were just out hunting their horses. 

The largest crowds of all gathered along the northern boundary. Weeks 
before the run, border towns in Kansas were overflowing with prospective 
settlers. The grocery stores, hardware stores and drugstores had failed to 
anticipate the throngs of people who almost depleted the merchandise 
shelves in their frantic last minute shopping. The Eighty-Niners bought 
all of the available molasses, dried fruit, salt pork and ground meal, for those 
were the staple food supplies that would provide many meals in the com- 
ing months. To say that hotels were overcrowded is a remarkable under- 
statement. People were paying a dollar a night just to sleep on the floor 
without a blanket. 

Excitement reached an all time high on the night of April 21. Few peo- 
ple made any attempt to sleep. There were parades and speech making that 
lasted until dawn. There were all night prayer meetings held by other groups 
of men and women. There was coffee by the bucketsful, kept steaming hot 
by the local townspeople. 


Morning brought quieter activities as the people made last minute prep- 
arations for the contest. Men spent the hours before noon mending a harness, 
reshoeing a horse or strapping a chicken coop securely to the back of a wagon. 
Women put out the ashes of the last campfire and packed away the few 
utensils that had been used for breakfast. In Arkansas City the expectant 
settlers piled into fifteen passenger trains to be hauled across the 60 mile 
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On the morning of April 22, 1889, Oklahoma City was a peaceful 
and quiet railroad stop. 


strip that separated Kansas from the Oklahoma border. Each of the farmers, 
the businessmen or the townsite promoters was sure that he would own 
one of the 12,000 tracts of homestead land or one of the many town lots 
before the day was over. Each, that is, with the exception of one man to whom 
staking a claim was of secondary importance. This man owned a sorrel 
mare that was descended from a Kentucky Derby winner, and his chief 
interest was in seeing how well his horse would run the greatest race in 
history. Regardless of his apparent unconcern for a free homestead, the 
owner of that horse did succeed in claiming a choice 160 acre tract. 
What kind of a day was it on April 22, 1889? Were there thunderclouds 
on the horizon? Were there whirlpools of dust carried high by a violent wind? 
No. Nature favored the Eighty-Niners that day, and in every way seemed 
to reflect the spirit of the men and women who were destined to build great 
cities on the prairies. The sun was bright that day, as bright as the hopes of | 
every homesteader. The sky was blue as only an Oklahoma sky can be, and 
no clouds were there to cast shadows on the dreams of the multitude. A 
brisk little breeze was blowing that day, invigorating enough to match 
the boundless energy that was about to be put to work building a new state. 
As the hour of noon approached, the host of people along the border 
was hushed, straining to hear the first note of the bugle call or the first crack 
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of a pistol that would announce twelve o'clock. Then it came, that far off 
sound of the bugle! The Oklahoma Country was opened to settlement! | 
In a flash thoroughbred horses were off and wiry cow ponies left the : 
starting line! Next came the buggies with the drivers whipping their teams to | 
break-neck speed! Then the buckboards were in the race, rocking crazily | 
over the prairies! The slower wagons and prairie schooners followed as 
fast as horses or oxen could pull them! And all the while, the trains chugged 
down the track with whistles blowing and bells clanging! Some hardy souls 
even joined the race on foot—like the one lady contestant who lost her petti- | 
coat, kicked aside the voluminous garment, and kept running. | 
Thirty minutes after the first blast from a cavalryman’s bugle, the | 
borders were quiet again. Even the women who drove heavy covered wagons | 
loaded with household furnishings had left the starting line in search of 
their husbands who had raced ahead. The young children walked behind 
the slowly moving wagons to pick up sticks that could be used later for fire- 
wood. The family wagons passed tract after tract of newly claimed land 
upon which the homesteaders were already busy at the work of plowing or 
building a sod dugout. The settlers used everything and anything to estab- i 
lish ownership of their land—from brightly colored blankets and quilts i 
spread on the ground to pantaloons nailed to a pole and fluttering in the 
breeze. In the city, one Eighty-Niner unloaded his stove and built such a 
hot fire in it that no one could move his evidence of ownership off the lot 
he had selected. 


Some of the first white people lived in log and mud houses. 
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By dusk the great rush for homes was over. For the first time in history | 
the western lands of the old Indian nations were dotted with tents and 
lighted by thousands of campfires. At the end of the day, towns had sprung 
up on fields that had been covered with blue stem and wild flowers only 
six hours earlier—towns like Stillwater and Guthrie and Edmond. 


And how about Oklahoma City? What was it like in the future state 
capital when it was only 12 hours old? 

The great tent city that spread over three townsites was beginning to 
settle down after a hectic day. Boomer leader William L. Couch had staked 
| his homestead where Montgomery Ward’s is now located on West Main 
Street. Squatters were trying to sell their claims to late comers who paid 
from $10 to $200 depending on the location and validity of the claim. A 
man had built a ferry across the river at Gooseneck Bend (a little north of 
Tenth Street and east of the old Fair Grounds), and was making a tidy 
sum by charging 25c to ferry a team and wagon over the high water. Along 
Reno Avenue, 30 foot lots were being measured off with a knotted lariat. 
The man who did the measuring received a $1 fee per lot and issued a re- 
ceipt which was acceptable as proof of ownership. But the “lariat survey” 
on the north side of Reno did not match the measurements on the south 
side, and the jogs in the north-south streets crossing Reno are the result. 
(Not to be confused with jogs on Grand Avenue resulting from two survey | 
companies. See Chapter IIT). 

The Eighty-Niners who came into Oklahoma City from the east over 
the old Indian trail crossed Crooked Oak Creek and found the rosetta stones 


Upon reaching the site of present day Oklahoma City, the new citizens 
staked out their lots. | 
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An ox train arrives in Oklahoma City during its first months. 


One month after the “Run”, Oklahoma City’s main street looked like this. 
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that later decorated their yards. According to Indian legend, there was an 

ancient burial ground near the banks of the creek. The Indians who lived 

in the vicinity ed to chew gum, but they always threw it away as they ap- 

proached the cemetery. As aR years passed, the discarded gum became 
petrified and made the rosetta stones that were gathered many, many moons | 
afterwards by the white man. 

Well into evening on that memorable day, long lines of men waited at 
the post office to pee up that all important ey from back home. Two 
hundred bushels of newspapers addressed to Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
had stacked up in the post office. Sometimes impatient men paid as much 
as $5 for a closer position in line. The letters that were hurriedly written to / 
catch the first train north described the furious activity at the railroad depot | 
where lumber and other freight rolled into the station faster than it could | 

| be unloaded. Perhaps, too, the letters mentioned the illegal whisky that | 
| was shipped in labeled castor oil, or the wind that was blowing clouds of 
. dust over the whole countryside. Some first day settlers wrote of the Chinese 


The entire town turned out in July of 1900 when Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough Riders 
paid a visit to Oklahoma City. 
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and Mexicans and Indians who were walking around inspecting the stocks 
of salable goods that were displayed on the bare ground or the merchandise 
that already was being sold in tent stores. No doubt, the “button woman” 
was too busy to write letters, for she had started a business. With an old 
pocket-book full of buttons she walked the streets sewing on missing shirt 
or coat buttons at 5c each. 
Dusk lengthened into night, and the men who had come to build a 
great city sought their well deserved rest. The mad scramble for homes was 
a thing of the past; the run was now a moment in history! Although there was : 
no official authority in the new city, the 10,000 population went to bed in ; 
peace, for crime and criminals were few and far between. The provisions 
| 


of the opening proclamation had deterred adventurers, and the absence of 
large payrolls or big amounts of cash offered no inducement to the big time 
gamblers. The city slept peacefully under the April stars while men and 
women dreamed of the monument to American courage and enterprise 
that would someday dominate the Great Southwest! 
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THE BUTCHER, THE BAKER, the candlestick maker, politician, oilman, 
stock-buyer, business executive, physician—these are our neighbors. We 
worship with them in asking Divine guidance at the beginning of a busy 
week; we work side by side with them in a factory; we play with them 
for relaxation; we gossip with them over the back yard fence. We share 
our joys, our sorrows, our love with them, for these are friendly folk who 
live together in a community called Oklahoma City. 

Back in 1889, the people who settled at the railroad stop called Okla- 
homa Station established the tone for a city that has continued to recog- 
nize the fundamentals of friendliness, loyalty and ambition as the keys 
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to growth and prosperity. From all walks of life they came, each with a 
desire to build and a willingness to judge upon personal merit. Some were 
poor in material possessions, some arrived with wagons loaded with family 
treasures, but each found a niche into which his personal attributes could 
be fitted. | 
Just why these 10,000 people came to Oklahoma City rather than one of 
the other railroad stops such as Norman or Noble or Edmond or Perry is 
a matter of some conjecture, but several factors pointed the way toward its 
settlement. First was the all-important matter of water. A fine spring, lo- 
cated in the area of 1100 North Lindsay, had been found earlier by David | 
L. Payne and his Boomers, and later it became a source of supply for the | 
military encamped here and section crews working to build the first railroad. 
As the Santa Fe Railroad gangs were finishing the first north-south 
railroad across the territory, another company, the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
and Gulf (later absorbed by the Rock Island), surveyed for an east-west | 
line. Oklahoma City was the point at which the two railroads would in- 
tersect, thereby forming a natural center of activity. The land in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this intersection had been platted as a townsite by a 
group of energetic businessmen who organized themselves into the Sem- | 
inole Land Company even before the opening in 1889. When that news, 
along with other publicity from the Oklahoma City Times printed at Wich- 
ita, Kansas, was released all over the country, pioneer settlers interested | 
in town lots made Oklahoma City their goal. Because this was a new town | 
with boundless opportunities, they raced in from all sections of the United 
States to stake a claim for the future. A few were old, some were middle- 
aged, most were young and strong. But all were bound together by a com- 
mon dream of a better tomorrow. | 
In comparison to our concept of the city, the new residents found the 
townsite a small one, bounded on the east by the Santa Fe tracks, on the 
west by Walker Avenue, on the south by Reno and on the north by Seventh 


A street scene in 1890, one 
year after the “Run”. 
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Street. That was only the beginning, and because of far-sighted citizens, 
this was never to become a “Main Street” town. Community leaders were 
far too concerned with politics, mineral potential, statehood and planning 
exhibits for the Chicago World Fair to sit and whittle while opportunity 
passed them by. Due to the foundations of industry and enterprise laid by 
the pioneers of ’89, we find present-day Oklahoma City an excellent place 
in which to live, to build our homes and to educate our families. 


Just as the people seventy years ago were the determining factor in 
establishing the character of their young town, so the residents of our com- 
munity now have the responsibility of maintaining it. Differences in race, 
religion and color are evidenced in the 520,221 (January 1, 1957) popula- 
tion of Greater Oklahoma City (an area within a 30 mile radius of the State 
Capitol Building), but these differences are used as assets in promoting 
understanding and tolerance. Although 98.9% of our population is American 
born, we are nonetheless aware of contributions made by all kinds of peo- 
ples, and so we learn to appreciate the value of all in our society. Though 
the boy next door originally lived in New York and the girl down the street 
came from Michigan, differences in background are soon forgotten as each 
becomes an Oklahoma Cityan concerned with the problems and future of 
a common community. 

Fortunately for us, the pioneer belief in democracy has been kept 
alive, thus alleviating race riots, minority discrimination and social prej- 
udice that have engendered turmoil and tension within so many commun- 
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market, the German who smokes the best hams in town, the Swiss who is | 
a marvel at watch repairs—all of these are accepted, indeed welcomed as ; 
contributors to Greater Oklahoma City. Though many countries are rep- 
resented in our population. more Germans, Mexicans, Englishmen and 
Welshmen have settled here than any other nationalities. While the foreign 
born in Greater Oklahoma City constitute only 1.1% of the population, they | 
are of such number that they could, in themselves, make up a small town. | 
Thus, the significance to us lies in the fact that these are no longer Germans 
from Berlin, or Mexicans from Monterrey, or Englishmen from London. 
They have adopted us as we have adopted them, and we have become one | 
team working for the interests of our community. 
Even as the ‘89ers had to work together giving mutual trust and respect 


Since World War II, thousands of new homes have been built in the suburbs to take care . 
of our rapidly increasing population. 
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because they had a frontier to conquer, we in the 20th Century must ex- 
ercise a spirit of cooperation for the betterment of our citizenry. That boy 
from New York may know exactly how to saw and fit boards together. That 
girl from Michigan might know just where to find the boards. You might have 
the hammer and nails to hold the boards together. So, working cooperatively, 
the three of you are able to build a tree house, a venture you were never 
able to manage alone. Multiplying your effort a hundred-fold, it is easy 
to realize why so many people have to contribute so many kinds of service 
in order to make a successful city | 


A successful city, however, is necessarily a changing city. We grow in 
size and our city expands to accommodate the ever-increasing numbers who 
wend their way into our urban society. Oklahoma City’s growth has been 
phenomenal, for in our short span of existence we have shown a gain of 
510,000 people in the Greater Oklahoma City area. There are many factors 
to which this increase may be attributed, perhaps the first being that to a 
great majority of people community life is enjoyable. With few exceptions 


_ we seek companionship, and though social groups or cliques can be found 


in any community, Oklahoma City has developed a reputation for sincere 
friendliness and an outstretched hand of welcome. This has encouraged 
families who desire a change to look this way, because as newcomers they 
have little difficulty in making a place for themselves among “old settlers” 
with similar occupations, hobbies or interests. Not only families, but single 
men and women are attracted to the city for the same reason, more op- 
portunities for companionship with others in comparable social or economic 
positions. Now they have an opportunity to share mutual interests and 
through the organization of their interests and abilities, the entire community 
may be enriched. One newcomer adds his talents to a little theatre group, an- 
other gives the symphony the value of his musical training, while still another 

lends his sense of color and design to the growing art circle. Thus, as welcome 
additions to a growing city, they benefit both themselves and the com- 
munity. 

Other people are impelled to a change from rural to urban living. Per- 
haps they are tired of the chores connected with farm life; perhaps more 
modern machines and equipment have taken the place of manpower; per- 
haps they seek more adequate protection to their persons and their prop- 
erty than was possible in a sparsely settled area. Whatever the individual 
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| reason, the population trend in Oklahoma shows that rural communities are 
steadily losing people to urban communities. One of the most noticeable 

| effects of this shift in population is the influx of young people, a determin- 

ing factor in keeping our population a youthful one. According to the U. S. 

| Census figures, the largest age range in Oklahoma City is between 25 and 
29 years. Young people come to the city for varying reasons. Some are at- 
tracted by the glamour of bright lights and excitement. Others realize the 
advantages of employment and wage benefits. A few believe the city of- 
fers more chances of finding a mate and rearing a family. Each has a contri- 
bution with which to enliven our culture and each becomes a vital link in 
the chain of our labor supply. 

Another reason for the migration into Oklahoma City is the genuine 
desire to promote personal and civic welfare. Realizing that more favorable 
circumstances which could further economic or social prestige exist in a 
metropolitan area, some people come to “strike it rich.” Their odds of achiev- | 
ing that goal are entirely dependent upon themselves, for here, as in every 
large city, there are still empty rungs at the top of the ladder. In these men 
and women the pioneer spirit still prevails for we have untold horizons for 
them to conquer. True, we no longer have to keep house in a soddy, or 
carry water from the spring, or split logs for rail fences, but what of the 

pioneering still to be done in the fields of science, medicine and city 

| planning? 
| ! 

/ 
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There are many men who come to the city because it is the center of 
county and state government, with a large number of federal offices. 
Through the government, men who have an earnest wish to promote the . 
welfare of the entire citizenry can work for legislation which would bring 
about improvements in all phases of living. These are the realists. They 
recognize the need and put forth every effort to do something about it. 
They become our public servants, caring for our protection and security. 
Many times we are prone to take their services for granted or we fail to ap- | 
preciate the hard work involved in keeping the functions of government in 
operation. The federal offices, the state capitol, the county court house, every | 
municipal branch of our city government have drawn upon a wide surround- | 
ing region for their staff of workers. When they come to the city they be- 
come a part of it and are loyal to it. 

Often differences on local issues arise, but always their common meet- 

| ing ground is loyalty to the city in which they live. No doubt you have known 
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families that fretted and fussed among themselves, but who would draw 
into a closely knit group if any outside danger threatened one member of 
the family circle. So it is with our family of public servants. There may be 
conflicting ideas on plans for social legislation, the landscaping of public 
parks or the best type of parking meters to be installed, but when final project 
plans are presented the people may be assured that they will have the best 
possible living conditions, the most beautiful trees and shrubs and the most 
efficient device to collect parking fees that can be obtained. Why? Because 
we have men and women who are truly concerned with securing the best 
for the people and therefore work daily for our civic welfare. 
Undoubtedly, the principal cause for the tremendous population growth 
of Oklahoma City is such a homely one that we often overlook it entirely. 
Much like the man who couldn't find the forest because there were so many 
trees, we become so accustomed to the cleanliness of our city and the friendli- 
ness of our neighbors that we forget what a marked impression such things 
make on a visitor or newcomer. Of course, we have a city modern in every 
way. Certainly, we have a clean downtown business section with stores and 
shops offering every kind of merchandise. Yes, we have 3,000 hours of sun- 
shine in an average year which gives us almost top rating among major cities 
in America. Naturally, this is a city of many schools and fine churches. Surely, 
we have recreational facilities that include everything from midget baseball 


to all-star basketball tournaments. While we say of course, naturally, cer- 
tainly, surely, let’s see what newcomers might say. 

To a woman from an industrial center in the east, it may be the answer 
to her prayers that she can hang out the family wash on Monday morning 
in an atmosphere free from smoke and soot. To a teen-ager who wished for 
technical training, the well-equipped classrooms and diversified study 
program might be the answer to his ambitions. To the small fry who had 
nothing but the old swimming hole and a rope swing, such places as the 
YMCA would seem like heaven itself. To those of the older generation 
who spent hours in a rocking chair on the front porch, the activities of 
groups of senior citizens could give a broader outlook and put a new sparkle 
in their eyes. 


So, by the thousands, people have come to Oklahoma City because 
they have found it is a good place to live. Generally, they are a hard-working 
and forward-looking people who like to live as well as make a living. They 
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become the bank presidents, the school teachers, the electricians, the fac- 
tory owners. Some belong to labor unions, some work for the open shop. 
Some belong to the Kiwanis, some join the Rotary. Men enjoy the wrestling 
matches while their wives become active in the Junior League, Junior Hos- 
pitality and other women’s groups. Each has something to give and the total 
giving makes the city. 

Now as the population of Oklahoma City has grown, the distribution 
of population within the city has shifted. To make space for expanding busi- 
ness and industry, residential areas have been pushed further and further 
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to the outskirts of the city. Subdivisions were platted and almost overnight 
houses were built and occupied. An old-timer who remembered when the 
State Capitol was a “fer piece out” would tell you about working in the wheat 
and corn fields that are now Lincoln Terrace. He might even tell you how 
it was necessary to hitch six horses to a wagon to pull it through the mud 
to 13th and Hudson. Even a comparative newcomer would tell you about 
making an all-day excursion out to the Steanson Farm to have a picnic where 
the Mayfair Shopping Center now stands. 

In every direction from the hub of the city, Oklahoma City has spread 
until now the metropolitan area includes an area 30 miles in each direction 
from the State Capitol building. (In 1950, purely as a matter of convenience, 
the U. S. Census Bureau designated Oklahoma County as Metropolitan 
Oklahoma City; however, with rapid growth it has become more accurate 
to use a 30 mile radius from the State Capitol Building to describe the met- 
ropolitan area. Oklahoma City is in the extreme southwest corner of Okla- 
homa County.) Necessarily this metropolitan area is made up of many small 
communities. Each community is set apart by the common interest expressed 
within it. There may be a community of expensive apartment buildings 
where the people are well-dressed and the dogs are walked on a leash. An- 
other may be a community of older people who enjoy quiet living and oc- 
casional suppers with their neighbors. There may be a community in which 
ill-clad children romp and play. Another may be a community of high 
social and educational standards in which the women outnumber the men. 
By this we see that as each subdivision is developed it takes on a personality 
of its own, reflecting the character of its people. 

The older residential districts, upon which industry has encroached, 
are gradually becoming smaller. Oklahoma City is experiencing an industrial 
boom—a second Boom Town. It is significant that in this process, Oklahoma 
City has acquired neither tenements nor “row” houses. Every home from 
the small cottage to the large mansion has a yard about it, a lawn which adds 
to the attractiveness and enjoyment of a home. Since most of our homes 
were built during an era in which there was an increasing awareness of 
distinctive architecture, we have been spared the awful uniformity that 
exists in some localities. Whether our house represents an investment of 
$4,000 or $40,000, it is one which reflects the atmosphere of the neighbor- 
hood and the personal qualities of the inhabitant. 


In contrast to the older localities, we may look to any of the well-planned 
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additions designed for families with moderate incomes. Let’s use Rancho 
Village in the southwestern section of the city as an example. If you take a 
drive through Rancho Village, the first thing that will attract your atten- | 
tion is the street pattern. Gone is the old gridiron system. Instead we drive 
along winding streets that follow the natural contour of the land. We notice : 
the plan of construction which allows adequate space for light and air to | 
each home. We are impressed with the planned shopping center that makes 
groceries only a few minutes away from any kitchen. We like the number | 
of trees that have been planted to beautify the streets and we comment | 
on the tranquility that permeates the district. We realize the psychological 
effect that beautification and peaceful surroundings have had on the people. 

Perhaps these subdivisions to our city, Park Estates, Crown Heights, 
Wileman, Country Club Heights, Forest Park, etc., should rightly be termed 
planning areas. Decentralization has not only affected living quarters, but | 
has changed our marketing, shopping and recreational activities as well. Real 
estate developers must make allowances for such changes by providing 
shopping centers and playgrounds. As the development proceeds, the need 
for a school is realized, for it is in the new residential sections that our 
school-age population is the heaviest. Churches awaken to the need of 
service to a new community, and our planning area becomes complete, in 
many ways a self-sufficient group of property owners who can live, worship 
and educate their children without the worry and bustle of a congested 
neighborhood. 

Much of this change has been made possible by the increased use of 
the automobile and the extension of public transportation service. In Okla- 
homa County there are 189,371 motor vehicles. From the Safety Council | 


Many people know our community as one of beautiful homes. | 
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Civic groups, such as this one at the weekly Friday Forum of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, meet throughout the year. 


reports we learn that we are one of only six cities in the nation that could 
put every inhabitant in an automobile at the same time without anyone's 
having to ride in the back seat. It sounds incredible, but the fact remains 
and points clearly to the terrific impact modern motor transportation has 
made on our way of life. From any place in town we are only minutes away 
from our job at a downtown department store, at Tinker Field, or a factory 
in a planned industrial area. No longer is walking distance to work a det- 
erminant in selecting our homes. Now we can delight in friendships all over 
town. No longer are we confined to our own block for social companionship. 
In Oklahoma City our community structure begins with the 126,300 
family groups, each a tiny community in itself. The family communities are 
as different in character as cities are different, but in all are the fundamentals 
of group living, first on a small scale, but eventually, and employing the 
same fundamentals, evolving into constructive participation in large civic 
affairs. Daily living patterns formed as a result of family training are the 
same patterns that will be felt in making the individual a vital force in adult 
society. . 
All kinds of families exist because all kinds of people make up the family 
group. While the range of income in Greater Oklahoma City is wide, the 
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average family effective buying income is $5,242, and for the individual, 
$1,677 (according to Sales Management magazine). Many will exceed this 
b | many times over because of the favorable business opportunities the com- 


munity has offered in the past and which are still available. Some families 
may be especially concerned with education and make every effort to pro- | 
vide years in college for the children. Others may think job experience more : 
beneficial than formal schooling, and so the children begin work as soon as | 
they are old enough to do so. But, again, most of us will be somewhere in be- | 
tween, closer to the 11.7 years of school completed which is our city’s average. : 

The differences could go on and on, of course. Some are large families; some 

| are small families. Some families watch television; some families prefer the ; 
| radio, Some families have flower gardens; some families have vegetable 


| This air view of Oklahoma City shows the downtown business area with the State Capitol 
| and the Medical Center in the background. 
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gardens. The importance of the family lies in its oneness and its great power 
of training to live in a democratic society. 


Every family group is living a lesson in democracy. There, for the first 
time, we learn that life is a combination of giving and receiving. We learn 
to defer to others in order that others will defer to us. We develop a feeling 
of interdependability. We depend on older brother to mow the lawn, younger 
sister to set the table, younger brother to empty the trash and older sister 
to make the beds. Years later we experience the same interdependability as 
adult members of our community. We depend on Mr. A to build the house, 
on Mr. B to pave our streets and on Mr. C to operate the bus line. 

What of all this? What does it prove? Simply that families make better 
people and better people make better cities. By working together the people 
of Oklahoma City have developed fine churches, good hospitals, well-staffed 
schools and recreational facilities that provide activity for everyone. At the 
same time living costs have remained moderate. Result! The people have 
made Oklahoma City a good place to live. From time to time we have heard 
statements that a certain town or a particular state is a good place to be from. 
Our answer is that Oklahoma City is a good place to be in. 

Today Oklahoma City exemplifies the forward-looking attitude that 
was the inspiration of the 89ers. We recognize the changes that a dynamic 
society must face and that men and women, not luck or chance, plan for those 
changes to increase the livability of our community. “From exactly the 
same materials one group of citizens built great cities, while another group 
builds villages.” True, Oklahoma City was never a village from the stand- 
point of population even though the first county commissioners so desig- 
nated it in 1890 when they ordered North Oklahoma City (320 acres north 
of Reno) and South Oklahoma City (320 acres south of Reno) incorporated 
as the Village of Oklahoma City. Nevertheless, as village or town, we out- 
grew our britches any number of times. At these times civic pride pointed 
the way. 

As early as 1909, community leaders signed pledges amounting to 
$500,000 to insure the establishment of a meat packing industry here. Later 
private businessmen signed notes to cover over a million dollars worth of 
improvements. Then the people voted 4 to 1 for bonds that would increase 
our fire protection, control our congested traffic and provide more parks 
for our enjoyment. Individual initiative was put forth as a potent factor 
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in decisive action to meet the city’s needs. The people who laid out our town 
were hardly cognizant of the perplexities and responsibilities that would 
face our future development, but seventy years of enterprise by a forward- 
looking, youthful and energetic people have proved that few public prob- 
lems are insurmountable, as far as Oklahoma City is concerned. 
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JUST AS THE HISTORY of government goes back through the years to 
the beginning of civilized communities, so the history of government for 
Oklahoma City goes back through the years to a bright April day in 1889, 
when thousands of people found themselves beginning a new community 
on a wind-swept frontier. Of course, the pioneers who rushed pell mell to 
Oklahoma Station had civilized backgrounds, they were accustomed to 
orderly living under laws which they had helped to make, and many of 
them came with previous experience as administrative officers. But the 
problems contingent upon organizing a brand new town were manifold, and 
though the people wanted an orderly community with laws to protect their 
rights and property, it was difficult for them to agree on a method of pro- 
cedure. Who was to authorize the establishment of a town government? Who 
would designate the number of officials to be chosen? How and when were 
the officials to be elected? Who would determine the duties of the officials 
after they had been selected? 

The ‘89ers found themselves in a peculiar circumstance as far as gov- 
ernment was concerned. They were not living in a state; they were not 
living even in a territory. This was just the Oklahoma Country, a shield- 
shaped area of unassigned land within the Indian domain. The United 
States Government had made no provisions for organizing the newly opened 
region, and certainly there were no Federal laws applicable to governing 
the newly created towns. Forming a town was legal under the general laws 
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of the United States. If a group of people claimed a particular subdivision of 
homestead land for the expressed purpose of developing a town, then, ac- 
cording to United States law, 320 acres of land would be set aside from ordi- 
nary homestead land. But that was all! Once the town had been created, 
then what? Here was the first big challenge to the people of a community 
that was not yet a day old. 

Contrary to the popular song, wishes will not make it so, for all the 
wishing, dreaming and hoping that ten thousand pioneer settlers could do, 
would never formulate a government or put that government into opera- | 
tion. But the dreamers were outnumbered by the men of vision who had 
their feet planted firmly on the ground, men who were daring enough to 
take the lead on an unchartered course, men with the resourcefulness and 
enterprise to achieve a goal. 


First attempts are not always successful, and the first attempt at or- 
ganizing our municipal government was not successful. The Oklahoma 
Town Company, or Colony Company, made the first try by calling a city 
election at 3:00 P. M. on April 22, 1889. The Oklahoma Town Company had 
been organized prior to the “Run” for the purpose of laying out a townsite 


First Post Office in Okla- 

homa City was opened for 

business six days before 
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at Oklahoma Station. Company officials broke all records for buggy travel as 
they dashed from Purcell to the new townsite, and once on the scene they 
hastily began to survey the land east of the Santa Fe tracks. They were 
busily driving stakes, marking off town lots, and planning streets when they 
were informed that the land they had chosen to survey was a part of the 
military reservation and, therefore, excluded from settlement. 

The workers quickly pulled their stakes and moved west across the 
tracks, but there they were met by the Seminole Town Company which 
had already begun a survey north from present Grand Avenue and west 
to Walker Avenue. The Colony Company moved south and set up head- 
quarters in a large tent where the Biltmore Hotel now stands. From that tent 
headquarters went out a call for the first city election. Four hundred bal- 
lots were counted in the election, hardly a representative number in view 
of the ten thousand population, and the efforts of the Oklahoma Town 
Company to gain early control of any municipal government died on the vine. 

By the afternoon of April 23, serious minded men realized the necessity 
for bringing order out of the chaotic conditions that existed in the so-called 
town. Board shacks were going up everywhere; lot claims were disputed 
from one end of Main Street to the other; tents were pitched on land that 
would be needed for streets and alleys; two townsite companies were com- 
peting for official recognition. There were no laws other than six-shooters; 
there was no authority other than being quick on the draw! Something had 
to be done! 

A small group of men who were interested in laying a sound founda- 
tion upon which a city could be built, took the initiative by announcing a 
mass meeting. They mounted several young boys on horseback to spread 
the word throughout the tent city, and by meeting time, thousands had as- 
sembled in the block just west of the present Huckins Hotel. After the crowd 
had roared its approval to the selection of the chairman, they settled down, 
somewhat vociferously to be sure, to the election of a survey committee. But 
how to elect a committee? With few exceptions, these men were strangers 
to one another. They had come to Oklahoma from different states, with 
different backgrounds, and no man knew the capabilities of another. 


“The pr Solent was ret) in typical fronuen facing: A packing box was 
hoisted to the make-shift platform, and as each name was proposed for com- 
mittee membership, the candidate was boosted onto the packing box to have 
his “looks” tested by the crowd. If the candidate “looked” honest, he was 
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The new Post Office in the Federal Building—expanding with the city’s growth. 


greeted with shouts of “Put him on!” “He'll do!” “Give him the nod!” But if f 
the candidate failed to impress the crowd with his “honest face,” there were | 
jeers and boos and cries of “Where'd he come from, the hoosegow?” “Who | 
you runnin’ from?” “Rats!” “Take him away!” Thus were the first representa- 
tives of the people elected, fourteen men from fourteen different states, 
The. Committee of Fourteen immediately began their work of survey- 
ing the townsite, beginning at Reno Avenue (Section line) and gradually 
moving north to California and Grand. A sub-committee was appointed to 


hear disputes and make decisions regarding legal ownership of the lots | 
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surveyed. As the sub-committee followed the survey, so many people pressed 
close to present their claims that stout boards were nailed together in the 
form of a triangle to form a crude pen in which the committeemen could 
work. The triangular pen acted as a battering ram as the sub-committee 
moved from lot to lot. 

For two days the Committee of Fourteen worked smoothly, but when 
the surveyors reached Grand Avenue, then Clarke Street, they were con- 
fronted by the original survey lines that had been run by the Seminole Town 
Company. Settlers north of Grand Avenue were determined to keep their 
“possessory” rights, and they met the Committee of Fourteen with loaded 
Winchesters and an admonition to stop the survey. Not wishing to con- 
tinue an action that would lead to violence and possible bloodshed, the 
Committee of Fourteen called another mass meeting in order for the peo- 
ple themselves to resolve the problem. 

On April 27, the second mass meeting selected a committee of ten set- 
tlers, equally divided between the Seminole Land Company and the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen, to study the problem of the divergent survey lines and 
to recommend a solution. The Committee of Ten deliberated all that day 
in an attempt to work out a plan that would be equitable for all property 
claimants. But the problem of joining the north survey lines and the south 
survey lines was impossible, so the committeemen finally agreed to allow 
each survey to remain as it was. The mass meeting was recalled to hear the 
report in an evening session, and when the compromise agreement was an- 
nounced, the crowd was jubilant. 

It was important to the 89ers that a peaceful settlement had been made 
even though their actions meant permanent jogs in the north-south streets 
from Broadway to Walker. Today, as we cross Grand Avenue, these “scars 
of a bloodless conflict” remind us that the colonizers of Oklahoma City 
were aware of civic responsibilities and concerned for orderly conduct in 
public affairs. After the committee report had been accepted by lusty cheers 
and loud applause, a minister jumped to the platform and led the meeting 
in singing “Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow’—probably the noisiest 
but most heartfelt rendition of the hymn that had ever been sung. 


Before the meeting could disperse, the Seminole Land Company pro- 
posed six resolutions that would establish an immediate provisional govern- 
ment. The Seminoles asked that a temporary mayor and a temporary recorder 
be named at the meeting. 
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tion in four days ( May 1), to name the election officials, and to designate the 
polling places. He was also empowered to organize a police system to keep | 
order on the streets and to see that all polling places were unmolested on 
election day. The six resolutions were offered by the Seminoles as a surprise 
move, and the haste with which the resolutions were called to a vote, left 
little time for effective opposition, and so, the resolutions were adopted by 
the boisterous multitude. One surprise followed another, for as soon as the 
resolutions were approved, the Seminoles were on the platform again—this 
time presenting Articles of Confederation under which the provisional city 
government could operate. | 
| Preamble to Articles of Confederation 

“We, the people of Oklahoma City, in the Indian Territory, for the | 
more adequate protection of property, and the better preservation of order, 
and to form a more perfect union, do ordain these resolutions to be in force | 
and effect.” Once again the mass meeting gave an unrestrained oral vote, 
“Aye, and Oklahoma City had its first municipal government! 

We might say that the action taken by the mass meeting was extra- 
legal, but with no laws or statutes to guide the work of organization, the peo- 
ple were forced to rely upon their own cooperative efforts. Nothing was 

really official until the Organic Act was passed in 1890. In fact, a rumor even 
started that ministers legally could not perform marriages in the Okla- | 
| homa Country. It is easy to imagine the consternation that such a rumor 
| 


| 
The temporary mayor would be authorized to call an official city elec- 


The old County Court House — remembered gi 
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The new Oklahoma County Court House. 


would arouse, so Oklahoma City’s “marrying parson” went to work to ease 
the situation. Many were the sighs of relief when a notice appeared in the 
newspapers that all marriage certificates would be duly recorded in the 
office of the United States Court Clerk at Muskogee. 


Opposition to the provisional government started at once, and indigna- 
tion meetings were held in protest over the performance of city officials. Our 
first two political parties, Seminoles and Kickapoos, (neither of which had 
any connection with the Indian tribes of the same names) were a natural 
result of the fracas. The Seminoles were the members of the Seminole Town 
Company, their friends, and those claiming lots on the north side of town— 
men who had sponsored the Articles of Confederation under which the 
city government was operating. The Kickapoos, generally settlers who were 
friendly to the Oklahoma Land Company and who lived in the south part 
of town, made up the opposition party. Originally, they were called “kickers” 
because, as the Seminoles said, “They kick about anything and everything.” 

During the summer of 1889, the principal grievance against the tempo- 
rary government (controlled by the Seminoles) was in regard to a city 
charter. The Kickapoos demanded a convention to elect delegates who 
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would write a charter, but the town council ignored the demand, saying that 

a charter was in the process of being written. By late summer, the Seminoles 

did present a charter but it was defeated by a 3 to 1 vote. In the meantime the 
Kickapoos had prepared their own charter and they asked the Mayor that 

it be submitted for approval in a special election. The request was denied, 

so without official sanction, the Kickapoos called a charter election. The 
Mayor immediately issued a proclamation of illegality, forbade the election, 

and called upon Federal troops to disperse the voters. | 

For two more months the Seminoles and Kickapoos struggled for gov- | 

ernment control, neither entirely successful at any time. In December, 1889, 

the United States Marshal arrived in Oklahoma (City was added to the 
name at a later time) from Kansas. The Marshal took over control of mu- | 
nicipal affairs until the following August when a government, established 
under provisions of the Organic Act, brought home-rule back to the city. 

In 1890, the United States Congress passed the Organic Act, thus set- 

ting up the first legal government for the seven counties which formed the 
Oklahoma Territory. One of the first jobs of the new Territorial Governor 
| was the appointment of temporary county officers; three commissioners each 
in Logan, Oklahoma, Cleveland, Canadian, Kingfisher, Payne and Beaver 
counties. Each county commission was authorized to name a Board of Trus- 
tees which would make the necessary arrangements for organizing a town 
government. The Board of Trustees that was appointed for Oklahoma City 
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The State Capitol Building, seat of the government of Oklahoma. 

resolved to hold an election in which the people could vote for their regular 
city officials. That election was on August 9, 1890, the first legal election in 
Oklahoma City. The people elected a mayor, clerk, police judge, treasurer, 
and eight aldermen. The Board of Aldermen comprised the legislative 
branch of the town government, and they proceeded at once to consider 
measures that should be adopted for the public good. Among the first of 
the ordinances passed were the ones providing a salary of $250.00 a year 
for the mayor and declaring intoxication a misdemeanor. 

During the seventeen-year existence of Oklahoma Territory, Oklahoma 
City was able to smooth off most of the rough edges of a frontier settlement. 
The population increase under the territorial government extended the 
city limits far beyond the original boundaries. The people became concerned 
with civic improvements and were willing to work for more public welfare 
projects, bigger schools, finer churches and better government. 


Until 1907, the political activity in Oklahoma City was directed to- 
ward the widespread effort to make Oklahoma Territory the 46th state in 
the Union. But after November 16, 1907, when Oklahoma Territory and 
Indian Territory were joined as the State of Oklahoma, the city folk looked 
to their local government and decided that the Board of Aldermen had out- 
lived its usefulness. Interest developed in a commission form of govern- 
ment, and a petition was sent to the Mayor asking for the election of a Board 
of Freeholders to draft a commission type charter. This was the beginning 
of a three-year struggle to adopt the charter. More and more cities over the 
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country favored the commission plan, organizations such as the Good Gov- 
ernment League and the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce promoted 
the charter, the Supreme Court ruled that there was no constitutional bar- 
rier involved; and yet, time and again, a charter submitted for popular 
vote was rejected. 

In 1911, the battle was won! The new charter was accepted, it was 
signed by the Governor, and the old council failed in an attempt to have the 
election declared illegal. According to the charter provisions, the operation 
of the municipal government would be in the hands of five commissioners, 
one of whom would be elected Mayor, the others to be administrative heads 
for the Department of Public Works, Department of Public Property, and 
Department of Accounting and Finance. 


For fifteen years the five Commissioners held the reins of government. 
But in that length of time, municipal government had become a complex 
organization. It had become big business, and big business required execu- 
tive leadership. As long as the 1911 commission charter was in effect there 
could be no centralized administration in our city government, for the charter 
split administrative authority among five different men. In 1911 the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma City were willing to change from town government to 
charter government as a necessary step in the growth of the City; in 1927 
the people were willing to accept another change which would increase 
the efficiency and speed up the work of municipal government. A trend 
toward the city manager plan was developing throughout the United 
States, and as businessmen in Oklahoma City studied the governmental 
systems of other cities that had converted from commission to city manager, 
they realized several advantages to the new concept. 

The number one advantage would surely be the unconcern for politics 
in the office of the City Manager. The City Manager is not an elected official; 
therefore, he makes no promises to any party, he has no axe to grind with 
any party, and he may keep his job regardless of any party. Likewise, his 
appointees in various departments of the government are free from politi- 
cal pressure, holding office as the result of satisfactory service rather than 
as a reward for helping “put over” the party ticket in the last election. The 
City Manager is appointed by the City Council, he administers the municipal 
government in conformity with policies adopted by the Council, and his 
tenure of office is determined by the Council. 
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The second advantage of the city manager plan is the opportunity for 
the City to make use of trained leadership in the government. Business ad- 
ministration is a specialized field just as law, medicine, or auto mechanics 
are specialized fields. Being a specialist, the City Manager is able to operate 
the city government on a business-like basis, eliminating red tape, promoting 
economy and providing better services to the community. His job is an 
arduous one, requiring long hours and hard work. He must have a finger in 
every pie and keep every department operating smoothly. A major fire in 
Oklahoma City finds the City Manager on the scene along with the Chief 
of the Fire Department; flood waters in the Canadian River finds the City 
Manager inspecting bridges and abutments along with the City Engineer; 
serious traffic congestion finds the City Manager on the spot, studying the 
problem with the Chief of Police. There is no such word as overtime in the 
office of the City Manager. 


A third advantage of the city manager plan is the short ballot principle 
that is applied to city elections. There is an old saying, “The long ballot is the 
politician's ballot; the short ballot is the people’s ballot,” and brief atten- 
tion to the quotation will prove its truth. Conscientious voters make an at- 
tempt to examine the candidates whose names will appear on the ballot. 
If the list of candidates is long, it is impossible to judge the qualifications 
of each man, and the voter must rely on the judgment of someone else. 
This, then, is the perfect time for political machines to promote their fav- 
orites, and more often than not, the machine candidate wins the election. 
On the other hand, when the list of candidates is short, every voter has a 
good chance to study the individual merits of each man proposed for of- 
fice and is able to cast his vote for the candidate best qualified for the job. 
The latter case applies in Oklahoma City, for in City elections, we must 
decide on the Mayor and council members only. Thus we may investigate 
each man standing for office and intelligently cast our ballot. 


One other advantage is the unification of power which is possible in 
a city manager plan of government. The authority to make laws, call elec- 
tions, pay bills, grant franchises and for all other legislative duties reposes 
in a single body—the City Council. But along with absolute legislative 
powers, the City Council must accept the responsibility for the satisfactory 
operation of the government. It is the only part of the city government that is 
answerable directly to the people. The people elect the councilmen, and 
the people may remove them from office. In this way the voters of Okla- 
homa City control their government. The actions taken by the members 
of the City Council reflect the wishes of the people who elect them to office. 
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These four advantages, (1) detachment from politics, (2) trained lead- 
ership, (3) short ballot, (4) unification of power, convinced our civic leaders | 
that a revision of the charter would be advisable in order to expedite the 
business of municipal government. The revisions were explained to the | 
people, the voters gave their approval, and on February 7, 1927, the new | 
charter became effective as the organic law of Oklahoma City. | 


Our managerial form of government requires the election, by popular 
vote, of the Mayor and eight councilmen. Two council members are elected | 
in each of the four wards in the city, but their terms of office are staggered in 
order that only one councilman is elected from each ward every two years. | 
The Mayor is nominated and elected at large and he, like the councilmen, 
serves a four year term of office. 

Two nonpartisan City elections must be called by the Mayor in every 
odd numbered year. An election board locates polling stations in every pre- . 


An air view of Civic Center, built on a former railroad switching yard, 
in the heart of Oklahoma City. 
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cinct of the City. In order to give everyone time to vote, regardless of his 
work schedule, the polls remain open from six o'clock in the morning to 
seven 0 clock in the evening. 

The first, or primary election, is held on the third Tuesday in March 
for the purpose of nominating the candidates for office. Any number of 
candidates may file to have their names placed on the ballot, but in each 
ward only the two candidates who tally the highest number of votes re- 
ceive the nomination for councilman, and in the City at large, only the two 
highest candidates receive the nomination for Mayor. The ten men thus 
chosen are called the “Nominees of the Primary.” 

The second election, called the general election, is for the purpose of 
determining which of the “Nominees of the Primary” shall be elected to 
office. The general election, in which all persons qualified under the state 
election laws are privileged to vote, is held on the first Tuesday in April, 
just two weeks after the primary. The nominees for councilman are voted 
upon by the people in their respective wards, but the nominees for Mayor 
are voted upon by the people in all of the wards. (Mayoralty candidates 
appear in alternate city elections because the Mayor holds office for four 
years.) On the Tuesday following the general election, the new Council- 
men take the oath of office prescribed by the State Constitution. Thereafter, 
the City Council, presided over by the Mayor, holds regular Tuesday meet- 
ings, and the public is invited, even encouraged, to attend the sessions. 

The City Manager attends all of the Council meetings, and though he 
can make recommendations and take part in the discussions, he has no 
official vote, Members of the Council are paid at the rate of $10.00 for each 
meeting, but their compensation may not exceed $50.00 a month. All Council 
meetings are conducted in the Council Chamber on the third floor of the 
Municipal Building. 


Since our municipal government has become big business it is neces- 
sary for the City to employ its own legal department. The Municipal Coun- 
selor is appointed by the City Council as a legal advisor to the Mayor, Coun- 
cil, City Manager, and all department heads. It is the duty of the Municipal 
Counselor to serve the City in any matter requiring legal action. Sometimes 
cities, like individuals, become involved in legal snarls that must be un- 
tangled by experts, but in many cases the Municipal Counselor acts to 
prevent the snarls from occurring. He attends the Council meetings to make 
certain that all ordinances, contracts, and other legal papers are written in 
the proper form. He prepares opinions to assure the legality of departmental 
actions. He works to settle damage claims against the City. But if a snarl 
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develops in spite of all his preventive measures, then the Municipal Coun- 
selor becomes the public defender in the courtroom and the champion of 
the people in the preservation of their rights. 


Since 1892, Oklahoma City has had an official City Hall to house its 
government, te before that year the City offices were scattered in build- 
ings all over town. On the day of the “Run”, two brothers had stood with 
loaded shotguns to keep homesteaders off the Sie lots at Grand and Broad- 
way, and subsequently the two men opened a saloon on their claim. Three 
years later an aggressive Mayor decided that all City offices should be 
brought together under one roof, and the most likely roof, as far as he was 
concerned, was at the corner of Grand and Broadway. So the Mayor and 
the constable moved into the saloon. They removed the bar, the tables, 
and the brass rails, and carried in the Mayor's chair and the town seal. The 
City Hall was open for business. 

In 1900 the Board of Aldermen adopted plans for the construction of 
a $26,000 City Hall, and the cornerstone was laid the next year for the build- 
ing that now stands on the northwest corner of Grand and Broadway. The 
buildings that originally stood on the lots were sold to individual buyers; 
a brick structure, two frame buildings, and the board sidewalk brought 
$337 into the City Treasury. From time to time the City Hall had to be re- 
painted or old bricks had to replaced, and in 1921 extensive remodeling was 
necessary as the result of a fire. But the old building served, with its cramped 
quarters and dank basement, until 1937 when the $600,000 Municipal 
Building in Civic Center was ready for occupancy. 

Today the seat of our municipal government, standing at the west 
end of Park Avenue, occupies the most imposing location in Civic Center. 
The east entrance mirror pool reflects the white limestone building and 
the blue Oklahoma sky by day, and the fountain splashes under varicolored 
lights by night. It is fitting that the reflecting basin has been dedicated to 
the pioneers of 89 who laid the groundwork for a thriving metropolis. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF A CITY GOVERNMENT is justified by the extent 
of needful and satisfactory services it performs for the public benefit. In or- 
der to render them properly, the City Council of Oklahoma City has au- 
thorized the organization of various departments of government. We may 
call these “contact departments” because they deal directly with individuals 
and their problems or welfare. Service to the people, then, becomes the 
function of the contact departments. How well the functions of each de- 
partment satisfy the needs of the people forms the basis upon which the 
people judge the efficiency of the municipal government. 

Services range from the ridiculous to the sublime, but each has its 
place, and each determines individual or community reaction to functional 
operation. A smooth flow of traffic during the five o’clock rush houfr means 
satisfactory service to thousands of downtown workers. Rescuing a pet cat 
from the top of a telephone pole convinces the owner that the fire de- | 
partment is surely the best to be had. A clean picnic table and well tended | 
grounds mean good government to families that frequently spend an after- 3 
noon at the park. Solving the problem of a howling dog gives the police force 
a star from the disturbed neighborhood. Functions of the contact depart- 
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| as the city has grown, but each service or function, from rescuing the cat to 
controlling the traffic, is representative of the demands made by the people. 
In the 1890's the new settlers in Oklahoma City had relatively few de- 
mands. The four unpaved blocks of Main Street had too few buggies and 


ments of our municipal government have become more and more complex 


| 
| wagons to create any traffic congestion in the days when there was an avail- 
| able hitching post in front of each of the wooden store buildings. Now | 
| parking meters, the invention of an Oklahoma City man, have taken the | 
| place of hitching posts and a new service has been required of the govern- | 
ment. In the frontier town there were no telephone poles for cats to climb, | 
no picnic tables to be painted and repaired, and a howling dog was taken 
| as just one of those things. A town marshal, a volunteer fire brigade, and a 
few water wells gave people the service and protection they considered 
| | adequate. Maintenance crews were unnecessary because there were few ) 
| sidewalks, no paved streets, and no street lights. The backyard Chic Sales 
left no reason for a sewer system. Building inspectors were of no importance | 
at a time when stores and homes were thrown up virtually overnight and 
when builders used whatever material was available. 

The simple town needs of Oklahoma City had to change to a com- 
plex structure of municipal planning and administration in order to cope 
with expanding industry, increased population, and land expansion. Al- 
though the functions of the city government are usually restricted to those 
areas which the people think can be handled best by themselves, through 
elected representatives, the demand has necessitated greatly extended serv- 
ices in the fields of public health, protection and welfare. To forestall prob- 
lems that may result from rapid expansion, an over-all city plan is neces- | 
sary. Once the plan is accepted, the citizenry is privileged and obligated to : 
help make it a success. Government officials alone cannot execute any | 
master plan; rather, it requires the cooperation of all the people. Striving to | 
maintain an adequate water supply is a meaningless effort if only half the 


A city service is the efficient disposal of sewage. 
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people observe the water restrictions. Placing traffic control signals at a 
dangerous intersection has little effect if drivers and pedestrians ignore 
the signals. Sanitary disposal of waste materials cannot be accomplished if 
people continue to dump refuse in the streets or in the vacant lot. It is 
obvious, then, that teamwork is necessary for the orderly function of the 
government—teamwork between administrative officials, city employees and 


the people. 


The departments that have been set up within the city government 
represent the business of the city. That business is our business since we, 
the people, are the city. It is a costly business, but we reap the dividends 
of our investment in many ways. Ina community that insures the peace and 
promotes the welfare of its people, men and women may live tranquilly to 
enjoy personal and social satisfaction, thus attracting new residents. A city 
that provides protection to an individual and his property encourages the 
location of new business and industry, thus creating more jobs and a larger 
payroll. It is always our right and privilege to go behind the scenes in any 
department to see the long hours of work by many people which assure the 
efficiency of the front office. In Oklahoma City the municipal officials invite 
visitors, for they realize that by chatting with the city auditor or the 
city chemist, or the plumbing inspector, the individual secures first-hand 
knowledge of city government and how best to become a participating part 
of it. 

Most of us have few occasions for actual contact with city officials. We 
go to the water department to pay a bill, or we go to the clerk's office to 
buy a dog license, but when our small mission is accomplished, we rush 
on our way with little attention to the employees who have served us. We 
give no thought to the fact that those men and women hold their jobs upon 
the basis of loyalty, integrity and satisfactory performance. Possibly we are 
not even aware that political hand-out jobs on a municipal level are a thing 
of the past. Sometimes we are so busy counting our change that we don’t 
even see the magnificent Municipal Building which houses our government. 
Yet our thoughts do not have to go back too many years to remember the 
railroad tracks that plunged through the middle of town and to realize that 
their removal made the Civic Center possible. 

The contact departments of our city government may be grouped into 
the three general categories of public service—health, protection, and public 
works. In many instances their functions overlap. Let us use the problem 
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of juvenile delinquency for an example. Is this a problem to be solved by | 
the Health Department through psychiatric treatment of the offender? Or is | 
it the problem of the Police Department in protecting private property from | 
vandalism? Or is it within the province of public works by providing more 

playgrounds and youth centers to meet the needs of restless boys and girls? 
By a brief study of each department we may recognize its special functions. | 


In Oklahoma City’s busy Health Department personnel keep a constant 
vigil to insure good health for the men, women and children of the com- | 
munity. In the present days, when “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound | 
of cure” the energies of the department are concentrated on preventive meas- 
ures such as inspections, analyses and inoculations. Inspection of all estab- 
lishments dealing with food is made by the Sanitary Bureau. A regular check 
assures the public that meat markets, restaurants, candy stores, groceries or 
lunch counters are free from contamination of any kind. ' 

In a heavily populated area like Oklahoma City the control of contagious | 
disease is of paramount importance. In cities where many people live close 
together we can appreciate the dangers of an epidemic of smallpox, diphthe- 
ria or typhoid. An influenza epidemic in Oklahoma City during World War I 
made us recognize the need for a central agency to control the spread of 
contagious diseases. To coordinate and consolidate the work of several nurs- 
ing agencies and metropolitan clinics, the Health Department became a | 
part of our city’s services in 1919. To avert the recurrence of wide-spread | 
influenza or any other epidemic, trained personnel are constantly searching 
for danger spots in which disease germs could breed. Broken plumbing fa- | 
cilities, garbage allowed to collect behind the fence, or containers of stag- 
nant water are among the health hazards that must be eliminated. In any ; 
case of contagious infection our Health Department works with the local 
doctors. Cultures or excreta analyses are made for accurate diagnosis, isola- 
tion recommendations are made when necessary and the machinery to pre- | 
vent further spread of the disease is put into immediate operation. The work | 
does not stop there, however. The Nurses Bureau takes over to do follow-up 
work with home visitations, clinical treatment or therapy made necessary by i 
the nature of the disease. The Public Health Nurses have the additional re- | 
sponsibilities of the well baby clinic, prenatal and maternity care, and tu- f 
berculosis examination and treatment. 
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One of the best preventive measures adopted by the Health Department 
is the school inoculation program. The program is important because it 
reaches a part of the population where contagion could spread rapidly and 
where everyone may take advantage of the service free of charge. Inocula- 
tions are given to school children (teachers and parents, too, if desired) for 
diphtheria and smallpox, and in some localities additional shots are given for 
typhoid and polio. 

To meet state law requirements the plumbing division was organized 
as a part of the Health Department. Any kind of inspection or special in- 
vestigation of new plumbing installations, water line changes, vents for gas 
appliances and septic tanks are the routine services of the division. In an ef- 
fort to prevent unsanitary conditions on premises used for domestic, com- 
mercial or industrial purposes, trained staff members work closely with 
property owners, making recommendations, giving advice and counsel, and 
in some cases, instituting condemnation proceedings. 

Another bureau within the Health Department, a joint City-County 
agency, deserving special mention is the Bureau of Vital Statistics. The Bu- 
reau was set up as a central agency for recording births and deaths as part 
of the state reporting system. Such records are important in determining 
citizenship, proving correct age for legal purposes, and giving information 
on causes of death for research studies. According to the State Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, Oklahoma County’s 1955 birth rate is 26.8 per 1,000 after 
reaching a peak of 29.4 in 1953; and the death rate has decreased to 7.4. 


Food products sold in Oklahoma City are analyzed in the laboratories 
of the City Chemist. By testing milk, bread, water, ice cream and other 
foods that are a part of our daily diet, the City chemist protects the health 
of.our people. If a product falls below his rigid specifications, that product 
is taken off the market. If a cafe is found to sell food dishes with harmful 
ingredients, that cafe is closed. Any questionable food supply should be 
reported to the City Chemist, for every citizen is encouraged to make use 
of the services of that office. 


Municipally owned packer type trucks are in daily operation to pro- 
vide sanitary garbage disposal for the residents of Oklahoma City. Each 
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tains a schedule to cover districts in every locality within the city limits. 

Planned sanitation is a relatively new thing in history. Only after the 
beginning of the twentieth century did people acknowledge the need for 
municipal action to eliminate the hazards created by the uncontrolled dis- | 
posal of filth. Though the trend gained momentum, the idea did not meet 
with universal approval. Some people maintained that the scavengers were : 
sufficient; others objected to paying the fee for garbage collections; some | 
people even refused to put their trash out “where all the neighbors could see | 
it.” Today such reasoning seems illogical because we have been educated to 
the value of sanitary service. We recognize it as an indispensable convenience | 
to every householder and as a major factor in keeping our city clean and : 
free from disease-carrying pests. 


| 
truck services approximately 12,000 business and residential units and main- | 


The history of a water supply for Oklahoma City quite naturally be- : 
gins on April 22, 1889, when the influx of thousands of people to a brand new | 
settlement made water a precious commodity. The first available supply was 
a public water well on Santa Fe Street just west of the railroad depot. We 
can only imagine the lines of people, waiting with buckets, pitchers and 
tin cans for their turn at the well. One enterprising man decided to convert 
the public well into a private business venture and proceeded to take over 
the well and charge the people five cents for each pint of water. Public in- 
dignation was immediate, however, and a military guard was stationed at | 
the well with instructions to allow everyone to draw water without cost. | 

In 1893 a private company recognized the need of a public water sys- 
tem for residents of the city and constructed the first plant where Dewey | 
Street runs into the North Canadian River. Using the river water and wells 
driven into the banks of the river, the company was able to supply about one 
million gallons of water a day. By 1900 Oklahoma City, with its 10,037 popu- 
ation, felt a bond issue was needed and $90,000.00 worth of bonds were au- 
thorized with which to buy the water works. From that time on, the Water 
Department has worked to provide the needed improvements for an ever- | 
expanding city. In the early years improvement meant digging more wells. : 
Later improvement in 1906 meant a new steam pumping station with addi- | 
tional filters. 

In 1952 our people voted a $2,000,000 bond issue for the purpose of | 
drilling water wells. A three-year drought had lowered the water storage 


The dam at Lake Overholser, one of Oklahoma City’s two large water reservoirs. 


in our two lakes to a critical level, and there was no flow from the North 
Canadian River; therefore, it became necessary for the city to provide an 
additional source of water. Eighty-two shallow wells were drilled along the 
bed of the river, and 25 deep wells were drilled at points scattered over the 
entire city. As our auxiliary water supply, these 107 wells are indispensable 
and in the time of a possible public disaster they would be invaluable. 
Our current water supply comes from the 13,000 square mile watershed 
of the North Canadian River, but irrespective of wet years or dry, Oklahoma 
City is limited by court decision to 90,000 acre feet annually of the water 
flowing down the river. From 1941 to 1955 the amount of water pumped has 
increased 132.4%, and the per capita water consumption has more than dou- 
bled. It is estimated that by 1975 the city will need 225,000,000 gallons of 
water daily to supply its needs. Why? Increased population, more homes, 
air conditioning and new types of appliances will increase the load far be- 
yond our present water capacity. In 1955 the people of Oklahoma City voted 
$4,976,000 in a water bond issue as the first step of a long-range project to 
provide more water. That amount of money will allow for the construction 
of one large reservoir in southeastern Oklahoma and the purchase of new 
reservoir sites and rights of way for water conveyance to Oklahoma City. 
Today our Water Department represents our biggest single investment 
in municipal government, but it is also the department that produces the 
most revenue. There are no other agencies that provide water within the 
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city limits, and in compliance with an ordinance adopted in 1949, the De- 

partment will extend services to new real estate developments only if they | 

are within the city. Two water treatment plants, one at Lake Overholser and | 

one at Lake Hefner, operate 24 hours a day to provide pure, sparkling water. | 

Removal of bacteria, softening and making the water palatable are three 

jobs of the filtration engineers. 
Water distribution varies during the morning, afternoon and night in 

different sections of the city, and water consumption reaches its peak about | 

7:30 in the evening. Department officials can even rate the popularity of 

television shows by the load on the pumping stations at certain hours of 


the day. 


Oklahoma City has two types of sewers in use, sanitary sewers and 
| storm sewers. Construction and maintenance of the sewer lines are the 
principal functions of the Sewer Department. 

Over 630 miles of sanitary sewers form a vast underground network of 
mains and laterals that are built by our government to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the people. If we think of the sewer system as a huge tree, 
planted horizontally beneath every section of the city, we may get some 
idea of the maze of pipes, risers and connections that are necessary for sani- 
tary sewage disposal. The trunk and large branches of the tree may be com- 
pared to the main lines. 


———— — — ————————— 


Filtration and pumping plant at Lake Hefner. 
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Growing out in all directions from the large branches are innumerable 
smaller limbs that we may think of as laterals serving neighborhood areas 
and the blocks within the neighborhood. Last are the countless leaves which 
are held to the tree by their own stems. In our imaginary sewer system, the 
leaves represent the houses and the stems take the place of private connec- 
tions to the laterals. As each leaf has its own stem, so each residence or other 
building has its own sewer connection built at the expense of the property 
owner. 

The extent of the Sewer Department’s work is understood after we con- 
sider how many thousands of new homes are built in Oklahoma City each 
year along with many new store buildings and industrial plants. All of these 
required that sewage disposal facilities be constructed on easements or other 
public rights of way. The size of the sewer lines may range from 6 to 54 
inches, but most of our lines fall within the 8 to 18 inch bracket with the 
6 inch size being found only in the older sections of the city. Some of the 
lines, laid as early as 1900, were made of concrete and were square in shape. 

In addition to the construction of new sewer lines, the department keeps 
constant vigilance to insure maximum use of older lines. A special crew is 
detailed for daily inspection of the sewer system. The department receives 
an average of 150 telephone calls every day regarding breaks in the line, 
clogged pipes and sluggish runoff. To help meet the cost of doing some- 
thing about those calls, a sewer service charge has been levied, a nominal 
fee, as paid by the individual, but a total sum great enough to make pos- 
sible better service for the people. 

The Sewer Department extends its service beyond the limits of Okla- 
homa City by allowing private systems to connect with the city’s sanitary 
sewerage system. However, in the event such a connection is made, it is 
only after a special permit has been issued by the city and a thorough 
inspection of the private line has been made. 


Recent flooding in certain areas of the city has made us all aware of 
the need for a more extensive system of storm sewers. High water means 
snarled traffic as bridges are covered; it brings mud damage to homes along 
overflow streams; it involves the evacuation of entire families from houses 
in the low lying districts. The 201 miles of storm sewers proved insufficient 
in 1953 for the spring rains and the people demanded relief from water- 
filled basements or floating lawn furniture. A $2,900,000 bond issue was ap- 
proved in the fall of 1955 for the purpose of building new storm sewers and 
repairing old ones, thus becoming the first step in the city’s answer to the 
people's demands. 


Today the police depart- 
ment uses the latest elec- 
tronic equipment in the 
performance of their duty. 


Two sewage treatment plants operate under the jurisdiction of the Wa- 
ter Department. The Northside Plant is located just north and east of Grand 
Boulevard and Eastern Avenue and serves approximately 30% of the popu- 
lation. Serving the remaining 70% of the population is the Southside Plant 
located on N. E. 4th and Grand Boulevard. 


The 300 men and women of our Police Department constitute a force 
dedicated to the preservation and safety of persons and property in Okla- 
homa City. In the fulfillment of their trust, the Police Department has con- 
sistently turned in service reports that have won repeated honors from the 
National Safety Council and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Plaques and certificates of honor fill one wall of the Municipal Court build- 
ing; between 1950-1955 the department won four out of the five national 
traffic safety contests. Only by devotion to duty and dedication to the cause 
for which they work, can a police force build such a record. It is that same 
concern for public welfare on the part of each department employee—from 
the chief to the “cop on the corner’—that has made possible a 1% crime de- 
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crease in Oklahoma City at the same time the national crime rate shows an 
increase of 8%. It takes more than a few hours work each day to maintain 
the almost 100% record for stolen car recoveries. Police work must be more 
than “just a job” to the men who investigated the 106,000 calls for help that 
came to headquarters last year. 


How is it possible, we ask, for one policeman in every thousand popu- 
lation to render such outstanding service? The answer lies in the calibre of 
men who are awarded badges as a symbol of their responsibility for keeping 
the peace. All recruits for positions on the force are carefully screened by 
a board of veteran police officers. If the board clears his background, his 
character, his family and his social fitness for the job, the recruit passes on 
to a training school. Here he is oriented to the purposes and duties of a police- 
man, acquainted with regulations and organization of the department, and 
taught the fundamentals of courtroom demeanor, interrogation, first aid, 
criminal investigation, traffic control and the mechanics of making arrests. 


In every phase of the training program the instructors place special 
emphasis on public relations, for by day-to-day courtesy, the department 
builds good will, public confidence and cooperation. The recruits hear lec- 
tures from prominent businessmen on the importance of grooming, physical 
fitness and courtesy. The Oklahoma Highway Patrol, FBI and other en- 
forcement agencies send troopers and instructors to explain how the Police 
Department and the other agencies work together in many cases of law en- | 
forcement. And finally comes the examination, four hours of questions and | 
answers that cover every field of police activity. For those candidates who 
pass the test, graduation comes that same afternoon, as they take the oath 
of office and are sworn in as new officers in the Police Department. 


Of course there are disadvantages to a career as a police officer, but more 
and more the advantages are out-weighing the disadvantages. Just what are 
some of the advantages? (1) The job itself is a satisfying one, for service to 
the community is a source of pride to these men behind the badge. (2) 
As the people become better educated to the duties of our police department 
and its responsibility as a public servant, the motorist who has just been given 
a traffic ticket will be much more inclined to praise than condemn the officer | 
who was conscientiously doing his job of protection for everybody. (3) Mod- 
ern devices, such as the lie detector, drunkometer, and microscope, have made 
the task of crime detection an easier one. (4) Police welfare plans guarantee 
a certain amount of security to the officer and his family by group life in- 
surance, the Mutual Benefit Association and the retirement program. 
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Schooling for police personnel does not end with the recruit’s final ex- 
amination, however. A regular in-service training program is carried on in 
which every member of the department learns the latest methods of crime 
detection, the use of new mechanical devices and the newest procedures for 
reporting and recording. Refresher courses are occasionally offered, as well 
as special training in the use of firearms. A careful check is kept on the phy- 
sical condition of each officer and physical fitness programs are conducted 
when necessary. 

The Police Department is housed in the westernmost building of the Civic 
Center group, and furnishes a remarkable contrast to the original old police 
station facing an alley, known as Wall Street, at the rear of the 100 block on 
West Grand. The police force in Oklahoma City was first organized in 1890 
with a chief of police and four policemen appointed by the chief. In the 
same year the first police court was established. From the days when our 
little police force patrolled an area less than a mile square, enforcing ordi- 
nances and keeping peace in the numerous saloons or gambling houses, our 
department has grown to a modern organization, using the latest techniques 
in criminal investigation, with a radio system, up-to-date jail facilities and 
a policy of employment and promotions on the basis of merit alone. 

The department is divided into three main divisions: detective, scout 
car, and traffic. All other branches, such as homicide, armed robbery, juv- 
enile delinquency, missing persons, narcotics, liquor violations and stolen 
cars are subdivisions of one of these three. The scout car division is the 
so-called shock troop of the department, and every 8 hours a new shift of 
10 units, plus 5 units from other divisions, takes over in order that we may 
have a 24-hour service, with scout cars patrolling the streets and answering 
emergency calls in all sections of the city. 

The policewoman is a recent addition to our police force. Following the 
trend in large cities over the United States, Oklahoma City now has police- 
women who assist in the routine enforcement functions, thereby relieving 
policemen for more specialized assignments as traffic officers and patrolmen. 
The policewomen are required to attend the training school and, upon gradu- 
ation, are privileged to wear the uniform of this new branch of service. 

In the light of the 15 billion dollar crime bill handed the American peo- 
ple every year, we realize that, as private citizens, we have a terrific obliga- 
tion to ourselves and to our community to cooperate with the local law en- 
forcement agents in every way that we are able. Police protection is imper- 
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ative for the progressive growth of the city—in fact, it is necessary for the 
very existence of the city—but the success of police protection is dependent 
upon how we obey the laws. 

If the Oklahoma City Police Department had only one objective, it 
would be the prevention of crime. Contrary to popular jokes and the bab- 
blings of malcontents, police officers do not enjoy giving traffic tickets, nor 
hauling a citizen off to jail. When such measures are necessary, it is only in 
the interest of the public good. The man on the beat is not a dour-faced 
martinet who grimly looks for trouble behind every lamp post. Actually, 
he is a rather amiable man who looks, but not grimly, for ways to prevent 
trouble. It is much more important to him, as it should be to us, to keep a 
crime from being perpetrated, than to catch the criminal after the rob- 
bery, or murder or assault has been committed. A case in point was the band 
of Chicago gangsters that was set to move into Oklahoma City. This fur- 
nished fertile lands, it was thought, to operate gambling games and im- 
pose rackets. But the police department met the gangsters as they moved 
into town, immediately dispatched them back to Chicago, and saved us, 
) you and me, a possible million dollar vice bill. 


After the close of World War II the traffic death rate in the United 
States began to skyrocket; people all over the country became alarmed at 
the sharp increase in the number of automobile accidents and motor fatal- 


Oklahoma City’s first 
motorcycle squad 
in 1912. 
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ities. By July of 1946 the situation had become a frightening one, and in 
Oklahoma City we decided to do something about it. 

A group of city officials, prominent businessmen and other community 
leaders, got together for lunch one day to discuss the problems of safety 
and the ways that a safety education program could be made important to 
every man, woman and child living in Oklahoma City. By the time the 
luncheon was over, the men had formulated a plan of action; they would 
create a full-time council to act as a wholesaler and jobber of safety projects. 
Policies for the Safety Council would be determined by a 24-member board 
of directors, each of whom would serve voluntarily to promote safety habits 
and safety education in Oklahoma City. The board was designed to bring 
together interested citizens from many areas of community planning—the 
City Manager, the Superintendent of Schools, the Municipal Court Judge, a 
City Councilman, representatives from the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, and laymen from the business and professional world. 

The Safety Council acts as the chief coordinating agency for all organi- 
zations that are working to keep Oklahoma City one of America’s safest 
cities. Through such mediums as the press, schools, PTA, radio and tele- 
vision, civic clubs, and Police Department, the people of our city have been 
awakened to their responsibilities for keeping safety a constant, though in- 
visible, companion as they drive, walk, work or play. The efforts of the Safety 
Council and the cooperation of the public have been rewarding, for the 
safety program which began in 1946 is credited with saving at least 10 lives 
each year. The 1955 report from Public Safety magazine shows that over an 
eight-year period, Oklahoma City has the finest safety record of any city in 
our geographic or population groups. It is interesting to compare the av- 
erage annual death rate in Oklahoma City with other cities in the Southwest 
and understand what the quiet efficiency of the Oklahoma City Safety Coun- 
cil has accomplished. 


City Death Rate 
Oklahoma City 21 
Fort Worth on 
Kansas City Al 
Denver . 45 
Dallas 50 
San Antonio 51 
New Orleans 55 
Houston 70 
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In former years, the pre- 
cision drilling of the fire 
department's horses and 
equipment drew large 
crowds. 


Carelessness is the chief troublemaker for the fire department! That 
match, carelessly tossed on dry grass! That cigarette, carelessly left to burn 
as you fall asleep! Those old rags, carelessly stuffed in a corner and forgotten! 
Here are the causes for major fire damage in Oklahoma City, causes that 
could be eliminated if we, the offenders, would practice the simple rules of 
fire safety. True, we have a Fire Department that has been given a national 
third-class rating for efficiency and that can answer any downtown alarm 
within two minutes, but the real problem of fire prevention rests with the pub- 
lic. Each of the city’s 359 firemen acts as a one-man fire education program, 
helping the people become aware of their responsibilities for the safety of 
their own property and the safety of their neighbor's property. The fire- 
men encourage field trips to the neighborhood station houses, they visit the 
schools to educate children in the principles of the fire prevention and con- 
trol, and they stage free exhibitions to show the public some of the tech- 
niques of fire fighting. The fire department does its part to avert fire dis- 
asters. Do we do our part? 

The Oklahoma City Fire Department dates back to 1889. At that time 
it was a volunteer department with one piece of apparatus, an old wagon 
which had been donated by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company. The 
wagon was equipped with buckets and ladders, and was mobile only as far 
as the six volunteer brigade members could pull it. Three years later the 
department boasted a chemical engine, one hose reel a chief to direct op- 
erations and horses to pull the wagons. Then the first fire station was built in 
the 200 block West Grand (location of the Warner Theatre) with a 65-foot 
glassed-in tower on the top to be used as an observation post. Constant 
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watch was kept from the look-out tower and at the sign of smoke or fire the 
alarm was given—several gun shots—bringing the volunteer brigade on the 
double. 

In 1901 another station, present station No. 9, was built at the corner 
of California and Broadway, but two years later when a store building 
caught fire and threatened the whole city, help had to be sent from Guthrie 
to put out the fire and perhaps save the town. The near catastrophe served 
a purpose, however, for the city took action immediately to improve the 
department by adding new equipment and paying the firemen on a part- | 
time basis. It is said that in the days of horse-drawn fire wagons, Oklahoma 
City was the only city in the world that could present a precision drill ma- 
neuver to show how the horses were harnessed and unharnessed. The men 
spent hours to become adroit in every movement and to correct their timing 
for expert showmanship. Of course, the horses received as much care as 
the men, and frequent use of the curry-comb made their manes wave and | 
their coats glisten. 
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One of the top fire depart- 
ments in the nation goes 
into action. 
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Continual growth and greater efficiency have been the policies of the 
fire department ever since. As the city has grown, new stations have been 
added to give every section of residential or business development the ad- 
vantage of modern equipment and fast service. As private citizens, cooperat- 
ing with the department, we should know the location of our nearest fire 
alarm box; there are 257 of them installed in our city. We should know where 
the district fire station houses are located, visit them and become acquainted 
with the men who guard our safety every minute of the day and night. Peo- 
ple living within a ten-mile radius of the city limits may depend upon our 
fire department for protection. A fee of $100 per piece of equipment per 
hour is charged to send the fire trucks outside the city, but that cost is small 
to anyone who has stood by helplessly and watched a farm house burn to 
the ground or seen acres of pasture and crops go up in smoke. The City Fire 
Department, as a participant in the Mutual Aid Program, will send men and 
trucks to nearby towns to assist in quelling fires that have become too big 
for the local officials to control. 

Firemen, like policemen, join the ranks of the department with a sense 
of devotion to the duties they perform. There are three requirements which 
must be met before any man applies for a position: He must be between 21- 
35 years of age; he must be in good physical condition; he must have a high- 
school education. If the applicant qualifies, he joins the inside and out-side 
drill sessions that are compulsory for both new and experienced personnel. 
The inside drill, or skull practice, is conducted for one hour every day. The 
instructor describes an imaginary fire, and the firemen-students must tell 
which station house will receive the alarm, how much equipment will be 
needed, the location of the nearest hydrant, where the burning building 
should be entered, which streets should be blocked, etc. 


The outside drill is held two mornings a month for all companies in or- 
der that the men may learn of improvements in fire fighting technique. By 
using a practice tower, actual fires may be simulated, and the men are drilled 
in the best procedures for bringing the fire under control, rescuing per- 
sons trapped within the building, tracing the source of the fire, administer- 
ing first-aid when needed. They also learn such arts as climbing ladders, 
jumping into nets and handling a hose of water, all of which sound so easy but 
actually involve some degree of skill. Everyone in the department studies 
the 400-page fireman’s manual of essential information, a big change from 
the original manual of 28 pages written in longhand. 

The Fire Department is divided into 10 functional offices. Workers in all 
of these... with the exception of the executive secretary and the chief clerk, 
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are engaged in actual fire fighting. These men are also vitally concerned with 
| fire prevention and emergency services. One of their regular duties is the in- 
spection of the downtown area for collection of trash and debris that are 
potential fire hazards. Such inspections are made several times each week. 
The inspection crew is always available upon request to any private citizen 
or outlying district in the city. Two squad companies stand ready with a 
pulmotor for emergency operations, water accidents or victims of asphyxia- 
tion. The squad companies answer calls for help in liberating trapped ani- 
mals, rescuing Junior from an abandoned refrigerator or releasing people 
who have been pinned under wreckage. 
. Call the Fire Department: That must be our first thought if a fire breaks 
out at home, at school, at the office or in the vacant lot across the street. 
Little fires that we think can be extinguished with a bucket or an old rug 
often lead to fires that cost thousands of dollars in damage. The fire depart- 
ment estimates that the price of answering a fire alarm is $300, but the fig- 
ure is low compared to the value of lives and property that may be saved. 


Sometimes we forget that the manner in which our house is constructed, 
the location of a large billboard or the proper installation of each passenger 
and freight elevator is important to our safety. Therefore, a Building De- 
partment is necessary to insure our protection against construction that does 
not meet the requirements of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
supervision and inspection of all building and remodeling are the functions 
of the Building Department. Definite regulations, known as the Building 
Code, have been set up by the City Council. It is the duty of the building 
superintendent, as head of his department, to see that all of the regulations 
are observed. To do this, the superintendent must examine the construction 
plans, making sure that each detail meets the specifications of the Building 
Code and City ordinances. Then a permit is issued which allows a builder 
to proceed with his plans. During construction and after the job is com- 
pleted, the department sends trained inspectors to make sure that all safety 
laws have been followed. 

Have you ever stood on the sidewalk and watched a whole house or 
garage being moved down the street? And have you wondered, as you 
watched, just how such a thing could be possible? If you have, then you will 
want to know that the removal of any house or building from one location to 
another is under the jurisdiction of the Building Department. Suppose you 
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are the person who wants to move your house into a quieter neighborhood. 
The first thing you would have to do is call the Building Superintendent and 
ask that your house be inspected and judged fit to be moved. After the in- 
spector has ascertained that your house has suffered no more than 51% dam- 
age since it was first built, he will issue a permit for removal. You will pay 
a permit fee based upon the size of your house. The next step is a conference 
with the Building Superintendent to clear the route over which you will pull 
your house. The superintendent will check to see that all streets are wide 
enough for passage, that trees and overhead wires are high enough for clear- 
ance, and that no traffic hazards will be incurred. Now you have the green 
light, and your house can be moved to its new location. 


Now that your house is firmly anchored on its new lot, you realize that 
you need a new street address. So, once more, you are back at the building 
department, for the Building Superintendent designates all house numbers. 
When your house number has been assigned, it must be displayed in a 
conspicuous place within 30 days or you are liable to a fine in Municipal 
Court. Once you have been fined, the Building Superintendent will have 
the number placed on your property at city expense. 

We all read billboards, but do we know that there are restrictions on 
billboards, just as there are restrictions on houses? The restrictions are im- 
posed to protect the health, safety and peace of all the people. For instance, 
in Oklahoma City, trees and shrubs may not be used for sign posts because 
it detracts from the beauty of our surroundings. Billboards may not be 
erected in such a way that clear vision is impaired, resulting in a traffic 
hazard, nor may they be constructed of such flimsy materials that a high 
wind could blow them away. To prevent such dangerous possibilities, the 
Building Department enforces the regulations, determining where and how 
billboards may be erected. 

A special officer of the Building Department is the Elevator Inspector. 
Plans for the installation of any type elevator, hoist or lift must be approved 
by him, and only after a permit has been issued may the elevator be in- 
stalled. Twice each year the inspector is required to examine every power 
lift, and once each year he must examine all hand-operated lifts. The men 
and women who operate the elevators must be licensed by an Examining 
Board composed of the Elevator Inspector, the Superintendent of the Build- 
ing Department and the City Manager. 

Building a house, moving a building, erecting a signboard and install- 
ing an elevator are only a few of the areas in which the Building Depart- 
ment functions. The department is also concerned with the installation of 
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commercial air conditioning, observance of the boiler code, construction of 
gasoline stations and inspections of electrical wiring. It is another of the 
services our city provides for our protection. 


Each time we see a new street that is being paved, or a curb that is 
being cut, or a sidewalk that is being laid, we may think of our citys En- 
gineering Department. Drawing plans, preparing specifications, and super- 
vising contracts for all kinds of public construction are the duties assigned 
to this department. The head of the department is called the City Engineer. 
He must study all proposals for municipal building, and give his ap- 
proval to each project before it can be constructed. After the project 
is completed, a final inspection must be made by the engineering depart- 
ment to make sure all original specifications and requirements have been met. 

To function efficiently, the department must have a staff trained for 
office work and another staff trained for field work. The office staff per- 
forms such services as preparing plots and surveys that the Legal Depart- 
ment may request as evidence in a lawsuit, issuing permits for cuts in the 
curbing at gasoline stations or for private drives, preparing reports and as- 
sembling data to be used by the Planning Commission. The staff of workers 
in the field is necessary for making surveys, inspecting property and super- 
vising construction of all municipal facilities within the city limits. To the 
engineering department, municipal facilities mean such things as streets, 
sewers, sidewalks, airports, street lights, picnic buildings, and swimming 
pools. 


All tasks concerned with paved or unpaved streets in Oklahoma City 
are assigned to the Street Department under the supervision of the city 
Engineer. In many ways our health and safety are in the hands of the Street 
Department. Work crews from the department remove several thousand 
loads of dirt from the streets every year, and men with large flusher trucks 
work day and night to keep over 662 miles of paved streets clean of unsani- 
tary debris. Maintenance crews work as far as their equipment and city 
finances will permit to repair breaks in the pavement, iron out washboard 
streets and fill chug-holes that are a nuisance and sometimes a danger to 
motorists. Graders and tractors continuously work the 246 miles of dirt and 
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gravel streets, and often the crews build small bridges and culverts. 

All of us are accustomed to seeing the various kinds of street signs and 
markings that are placed for our safety and convenience. A special sign 
shop keeps painters busy working on stop signs, street names and lane 
lines that have been ordered by the Traffic Department. 


Operating under the motto “To beautify and prepare the public lands 
of Oklahoma City for the fullest enjoyment to you” the Park Department 
offers one of the vital services of our municipal government. Parks and 
playgrounds are a positive asset to the city as recreation areas and beauty 
spots that may be enjoyed by everyone. 

The progress in the development of our park system has been slow, 
but sure; for every year brings a little more of our unimproved park land 
into use, more activities added to the supervised program and new equip- 
ment for both the youngsters and adults. By following the recommenda- 
tions of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, which rec- 
ognizes a standard of one acre of park for each 100 inhabitants, Oklahoma 
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City has increased and improved its park area to 2.4 acres for each 100 
residents. 

Details of the history and activities of the Park Department are given 
in another chapter, “Fun for Everyone.” 


The City Treasurer is elected by the City Council to act as, custodian 
of all monies that are paid to the city. A traffic fine, license fee, water rev- 
enue, taxes, allocations from the Excise Board——whatever the source of 
revenue—the money is deposited with the City Treasurer. All of these de- 
posits are placed in the General Fund. The money in the General Fund is 
apportioned by the City Council in its annual budget among all depart- 
ments of the government to meet their operating expenses. 

Not only does the City Treasurer take in the money, he also pays out 
the money. Before the Treasurer may write a check in payment of a bill 
or a claim against the city he must have an order from the City Council. 
After the order for payment has been made by the Council, the voucher must 
be affirmed by the City Clerk, signed by the Mayor and approved by the 
City Auditor. Only at the completion of these four steps may the Treasurer 
pay the bill! 

The office of the City Treasurer is also a collection agency, and it is 
in that capacity that most of us are familiar with its work. At regular in- 
tervals every two months we go to the second floor of the Municipal Build- 
ing to pay our water and garbage bills. The Treasurer collects these charges 
for the Water Department just as he collects bills or other revenue for every 
department except the Police Department, Library or Park Department. 

While in his custody the City Treasurer may do one of two things with 
the revenue that is paid to him. First, he may invest the money in good se- 
curities that have been approved by the City Council; second, he may de- 
posit the money in a bank or banks that have been named by the Council as 
official depositories for the city. 


Every financial transaction in which the city is involved must be care- 
fully checked by the City Auditor, the “watch dog of the City Hall.” He 
examines all requests for funds that are made by the different government 
departments; he approves the bills and claims that are to be paid by the 
Treasurer; he studies the budget to make certain that money is available 
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to operate each department; he is responsible for keeping departmental 
expenditures within the amount provided by the budget. 


The City Clerk is appointed by the City Manager. He acts as the sec- 
retary to the City Council and as the official custodian of all records. He is 
also responsible for special functions that may be assigned by the City 
Council—functions such as issuing numerous licenses and operating a cen- 
tralized mailing and duplicating service for all city departments. 

Just a year after Oklahoma City was settled, the men who were elected 
to serve as aldermen realized the need for keeping an accurate and per- 
manent file of all official documents. They knew that a record must be made 
to justify claims and minimize disputes that might arise between two or 
more claimants. The aldermen wanted a written account of all their meet- 
ings made accessible to the public so the people would know just what their 
elected representatives were doing. It was important for the public to know 
what city ordinances had been passed and to have each ordinance available 
for inspection. So, the office of the City Clerk was created as a government 
service to the people. Though other departments keep the routine records 
pertaining to their branches of work, only the files in the City Clerk’s office 
contain the official records of Oklahoma City. 

Since 1890 the duties of the City Clerk have remained primarily duties 
of reporting and recording. The Clerk must be present at all Council meet- 
ings to see that all proceedings are reported accurately in the minutes. He 
must keep the official records open to the public. He must assist all per- 
sons who may seek information on paying assessments, contracts, bonds, 
licenses, petitions and leases. 


Oklahoma City’s Municipal Auditorium, judged among the 100 most 
beautiful public buildings in the United States, was completed in 1937 at 
a cost of $1,260,000. The facilities provided in the Auditorium have played 
a major part in making Oklahoma City a recreation center and convention 
capital of the Southwest. Stage productions, athletic events, dances, ex- 
hibitions and conventions may be held in the three large halls which are 
adaptable to such diverse activities. 

The largest hall, with a seating capacity of 6,000 is the main floor 
auditorium, designed for the greatest possible utility. A fully equipped stage 
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and an orchestra pit make it ideal for the presentation of theatrical shows, 
and by removing the elevated floor section, the auditorium becomes suited 
to merchandise displays or square dance exhibitions. A standard size bas- 
ketball court and boxing ring with overhead lights may be moved onto the 
floor of the auditorium to provide a sports arena for the national basketball 
tournaments or boxing and wrestling events. 

The Hall of Mirrors, so named because of its 482 square feet of mirrors 
on one wall, is a convention room designed for smaller gatherings. It is equip- 
ped with a stage, dressing rooms, public address system and banquet fa- 
cilities. The Hall of Mirrors is especially popular for private dances and for 

platter parties given by the teenagers, and can comfortably seat 750. 

The third large hall, the Zebra Room, is located on the ground floor 
of the Auditorium, The name “Zebra Room,” has been applied as the result 
of unusual wall decorations showing black zebra stripes on a chartreuse 
background. The 3,800 square feet of floor space may be converted from an 
exposition hall of 200 booths to a banquet hall, serving as many as 3,000 
persons, or to a dance hall that resembles a modern supper club. 
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The massive Municipal Auditorium, seating 6,000, draws thousands of visitors to 
Oklahoma City each year for conventions, sports, trade shows, plays 
and musical entertainment. 
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The brief description of the Municipal Auditorium is a fitting close 
to our discussion of many services provided by our city. Other services pro- 
vided by Oklahoma City, such as airports and libraries, will be found in 
the other chapters of this book under more appropriate headings. We may 
think of the Municipal Auditorium as a monument from all the departments 
of government to the people of Oklahoma City, for it is only through the 
efforts of each department that we are able to enjoy the cultural, recrea- 
tional and educational advantages which are the attributes of any great city. 


“Lam the child... 

All the world waits for my coming, 

All the world watches with interest 
to see what I shall become. 

Civilization hangs in the balance, 


For what I am, the world of tomorrow 
will be.” 


RARE INDEED is the civilized person who does not appreciate the value 
and power of education. To the purely mercenary, value is counted only 
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in dollars and cents, the amount of money that education will add to a pay 
check. To the avaricious, power is measured in terms of personal influence 
and authority, the inexorable force that demands obedience. But to most 
of us, value goes beyond monetary gain, and power represents the col- 
lective sovereignty of enlightened people. 


Oh, yes, our competitive way of life makes dollars and cents important. 
Job opportunities are becoming more and more dependent on the years 
spent in formal education. The better the jobs, the higher the salary, the 
more the education that is required. We are ambitious, restless, inquisitive 
people; we want to get ahead in the world. And so, we attend school, make 
our grades, graduate with honors because we feel that such a course of ac- 
tion is an investment that will pay good future dividends. Dividends in dollars 
and cents? Yes, but also dividends in the form of cultural background, human 
understanding, civic awareness, and social graciousness. Is there value in 
the ability to read and understand good books? Is it a valuable asset when 
we can converse intelligently on a variety of subjects? Are we clipping a 
dividend coupon if we know how to avoid awkward introductions and come 
to the rescue in an embarrassing situation? Is a dividend worth considering 
if it is in the form of “know how” for community progress? 


And what of power? Is education really necessary to maintain power, 
or would brute strength serve us better? Of course, the answer is obvious. 
We have all seen exhibitions of jujitsu in which a smaller man may use his 
opponent’s weight and strength to overcome the larger man. We are cer- 
tainly familiar with the story of David and Goliath, and we have read of 
doctors who soothe and quiet insanely strong mental patients by -using 
only well chosen words on an educated tongue. As a nation we must be 
the judo expert, the David, the doctor with the educated tongue. To preserve 
our democratic society we must educate our people in the principles of gov- 
ernment under which we live, not by forbidding the study of governmental 
systems that are in conflict with our own, but rather by an unbiased com- 
parison of the fundamental beliefs and overall results of the different gov- 
ernments. 


Through our schools we strive toward an intelligent electorate, an elec- 
torate that is able to recognize the complexities of government and that 
is dedicated to building a new world based on international freedom and 
goodwill. A democracy must educate its people, not in pedagogical dogma 
directed by the state, but in the processes of collecting information, weigh- 
ing the evidence, and arriving at logical conclusions. 


— 
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With the advent of television the reach of our schools is extended. 
KETA-TV, our state education channel, broadcasts courses in science and 
mathematics that go out over the state from the studio in Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City. Oklahoma City’s venture in TV teaching, beginning 
in 1956, was the first of its kind in the nation. Supported by the Frontiers of 
Science Foundation, this teaching program showed such promise that the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education gave the Oklahoma City Schools a 
substantial grant of money to further these teaching projects. 

We must educate our people to be thinking people. Weeds will grow 
in any kind of soil, but roses will need special cultivation. Isms and ideologies | 
can be planted easily in a mind free from any constructive thought patterns, 
but a mind that has been trained to think clearly, that can distinguish be- 
tween truth and untruth, will produce a world wide program of friendship | 
and understanding. Therein lies our power—the power of 263 million edu- 
cated people working to overcome oppression, working to establish peace 
on earth, working for the benefit of all mankind. 

Every community is responsible to its citizenry for providing the proper , 
educational facilities for young people and adults. Good schools are a pri- 
mary influence in the way we live and where we live, for the schools, either 
directly or indirectly, affect each of us in our daily activities. New families 
with school age children like to establish a home in an area that is served 
by a modern school plant; the young couple down the street develops school 
spirit by following the high school teams through football season; the little 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


World mindedness . 


Oklahoma City leads in Driver Safety Education—one of three Drive-o-Trainer equipped 
classrooms. 


Exploring the world of science. Giving way to creativity, 


Political convention—freedom with responsibility, 
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old lady with the yard full of flowers is grateful to the school for teaching 
boys and girls to respect the property of others; the two old maids who 
live across the street enjoy the school plays and operettas as their favorite 
entertainment. The schools reach into our lives in so many ways that it is 
impossible to imagine a community devoid of an educational system. The TV 
and radio shows presented by school children, the smartly uniformed bands 
that enliven every parade, organizations that are called upon to work on 
civic campaigns; swimming pools that become a part of the summer recre- 
ation program—the list goes on and on, bringing the school into each home 
and to each individual. 

Perhaps the early interest in schools in Oklahoma City reflected the 
character of the people who settled here in 1889. Although the work of 
building a city was a full time job, the people managed to find extra moments 
now and then to consider ways and means of educating the children. Building 
school houses could not take precedence over building homes, neither were 
they considered as of great importance as construction of shops and stores. 
But the lack of school buildings did not mean a lack of interest in schools, for 
the ’89ers realized that bread on the table and money in their pockets were 
not the only requirements for building a progressive city. 

The majority of the new settlers had come to Oklahoma from well estab- 
lished communities; they were accustomed to the advantages of cultural 
institutions, and they were eager to plan similar institutions in their adopted 
land. Perhaps the boys and girls were not-so keen about going back to school 
when there were so many exciting things to do and see in the new settle- 
ment, but in those days of parental discipline, any outspoken objection was 
over-ruled by immediate and positive action. Parents were alert to educa- 
tion as the surest way to produce thoughtful citizens who could become eco- 
nomically independent in a happy, healthy atmosphere. So the boys who 
were content to hang around the harness shop all day found themselves 
studying reading and writing instead, and the girls who swung on fence 
gates as they counted the number of furniture pieces being moved in next 
door were enrolled in a private school to study history and geography. 

Just six weeks after the homesteaders had rushed into the virgin lands 
of old Oklahoma, schools were under way in Oklahoma City. A small metal 
tablet marks a site at 116 Park Avenue as the first school opened on June 1, 
1889. At that time men and women who had previous teaching experience 
conducted classes in tents or in the shade of big cottonwood trees. School 
enrollments increased so rapidly that provision had to be made for more 
spacious accommodations. The South Methodist Church (now St. Luke's) 


The original Emerson school . 


helped relieve the situation by offering the large tent that was stretched 
over their grounds on the north side of Third Street between Broadway and 
Robinson. This tent, with board sides, a board floor, large stove, and home- 
made desks, served most of the northside children during the 1889-1890 
school year. In other parts of town, teachers moved their classes into unused 
store rooms. The real problem facing the pioneer school marms was finding 
enough tables and chairs for the pupils. Blackboards were improvised with 
black paint on wide strips of lumber, but the available supply of chalk had 
to be carefully hoarded. Each child brought his books from home, and the 
fact that almost every pupil studied from a different text was of small con- 
sequence in view of drafty floors, leaky roofs, and splinters on the chairs. 


Until 1891 when the wheels of the machinery set up by the Organic Act 
began to turn, the schools were operated as subscription or private schools. 
Each student was charged tuition, usually one dollar a month with the rate 
cut to 75c if two or more children were enrolled from the same family. How- 
ever, in many cases where families could not afford to pay the monthly bill, 
children were permitted to attend school free of charge. The tuition fees 
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were used to meet such operating expenses as rent for the school rooms, 
fuel, furniture, and the teachers’ living. 

Of the five private schools in operation by the fall of 1890, the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary at First Street and Robinson was probably the most pre- 
tentious. Even though the school was isolated in a vast mud puddle during 
the rainy weather and the girls sometimes lost their high rubber boots while 
wading through to the building, the Seminary was considered “the” school. 
When the Juanita Academy opened in the Northside Hotel (just east of 
the Skirvin), the older boys and girls greeted the new school with enthusiasm. 
This was the first time they had a school of their own, the first time they didn’t 
have to attend classes with the little kids. The subjects taught in the Academy 
were on a level comparable to our present junior high classes, and ad- 
vanced work was offered that would correspond to our first two years of 
senior high school. 

Legally speaking, the school laws enacted by the First Territorial Leg- 
islature went into effect on December 5, 1890, but the time required to ap- 
point a territorial superintendent, define the school districts, and secure the 
money for operating the schools and paying the teachers’ salaries, delayed 
the opening of public schools until early in 1891. The newly elected Board 
of Education elected fifteen teachers and announced that a four-months’ 
term would begin on March 1, with two ward schools in operation at Sec- 
ond and Fourth Streets on Broadway (first ward), at Main and Harvey 
(second ward), on California Avenue near Robinson (third ward), and on 
California between Santa Fe and Broadway (fourth ward). Youthful exu- 
berance could not be squelched by the snow that fell on the first day of 
school, and after classes were dismissed for the afternoon, students and 
teachers paraded en masse down Main Street. The enrollment for the first 
semester of public school in Oklahoma City showed a total of 865 students. 

There were still no school buildings, of course, and teachers com- 
peted against construction work and heavy wagon traffic for the attention 
of their students. One school located between the Salvation Army Mission 
and a steam laundry, arranged the classroom activities in accordance with 
the activities of the neighbors. If the noise from the laundry became espe- 
cially loud, the children went through their marching exercises, and when 
the Mission folks decided to sing, the class had its lesson in vocal music. 
Even the noise from other class-rooms sometimes proved to be a distraction, 
for in the vacant stores rented for school use the partitions were built of 
thin boards that extended only 2/3 of the distance from floor to ceiling. The 
teachers had to employ every resourceful tactic and every bit of personal in- 
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genuity to overcome the unsatisfactory conditions that presented obstacles 
to learning. 

The salary scale set up for the official territorial school system did not 
meet with the approval of the people. Citizens complained that the salaries 
for principals and teachers were exorbitant and that the resultant tax burden 

would be heavier than they could meet. The salaries, that brought such a 
storm of protest, were $65.00 per month for the superintendent, $55.00 per 
month for the principals, $55.00 per month for intermediate teachers, and 
$45.00 per month for primary teachers. Salaries were not even paid in good 
money. Rather, scrip was issued to the teachers who, in turn, sold it to 
businessmen for cash. The face value of the scrip was never realized, and 
the teacher who could sell her scrip for $ .85 or $ .90 on the dollar was in- 
deed fortunate and considered herself really rich. 

In spite of make-shift equipment, financial worries, crowded class- 
rooms (yes, even then), and no supplies, the first term ended with a feeling 
of accomplishment. Parents were satisfied that the teachers were doing a 
good job, teachers were content in the knowledge that they were making 
a vital contribution to building a city, and the students—well, the stu- 
dents felt sure they had learned everything in the book during that one short 
session and that they were entitled to a summer of rest. School closed early 
that year because the $50,000 allocated by the Federal Government for 
running expenses just could not be stretched one day further. As a climax 
to closing day activities, students marched from their respective schools 
to Riverside Park for an all-school picnic. 


By 1893 the people of Oklahoma City realized the need for a school 
bond election and they voted a $70,000 bond issue for building and oper- 
ating the public schools. Immediately, the legality of the bonds was chal- 
lenged and legal battles raged through the courts until the following year. 
Supporters of the $70,000 issue pointed to the first annual report of the 
Oklahoma City public schools which had been released on June 30, 1893. This 
record showed that during the eight-months’ school term, 1,216 children were 
enrolled, 24 teachers had been regularly employed, and 22 rooms had been 
rented for class purposes. In spite of such an impressive report, in 1894 the 
District Court handed down the decision which reduced the amount of 
the bond issue to $45,000. With the money available the school board au- 
thorized construction of four ward schools—Washington, Emerson, Irving, 
and Webster (now Wheatley). Washington and Emerson were started 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 


= James Monroe School 


today. 
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at once, even though people protested that it was foolish to build Emerson 
(Northwest Sixth and Walker) so far out in the cornfield. But the race 
was on to see which of these two buildings would be completed before the 
other and thus could claim the honor of being the first brick school in Okla- 
homa City. All over the town people became interested in the contest, and 
while the residents living south of Main Street encouraged the construction 
crews and placed their bets on the southside school, the people north of Main 
street were just as enthusiastic in their support of Emerson. Washington 
won the race, and classes moved into the new school early in 1895. Window 
shades were not up, nor was there adequate equipment, but the teachers 
and students felt sure this was as close to school heaven as they would ever be. 

About the same time, the Federal Government donated Military Hill 
to Oklahoma City for school purposes, and it was on a part of this land at 
Northeast Fourth and Walnut that a little four-room cottage was opened 
as the first high school (later Irving). Each year saw an increase in school 
enrollment. In 1898, 1,300 children were attending public schools; the 
following year the number jumped to 1,800; by 1900 the student population 
had outgrown the schools to such an extent that new rooms had to be added 
and annexes set up to provide class facilities for the 2,400 pupils. 


Time and expansion worked hand in hand for the Oklahoma City Pub- 
lic Schools, bringing an enormous growth in school population, the erec- 
tion of well equipped buildings, and a change in customs and concepts 
within the school system. In 1895 the first high school graduating class had 
six members; Central High School graduated its first class of 105 seniors 
in 1911, and by 1937 graduation exercises had to be conducted in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium because the high schools’ auditoriums were not large 
enough to seat the members of the class and their parents. In 1902 the girls 
wore long cotton stockings and high-laced shoes when they met their classes 
at Ozmun School; today the Pennington Addition has obliterated all trace 
of the old building at 23rd Street and St. Clair Avenue. In 1917 a fire at 
Emerson destroyed many of the Board of Education records. In 1926 the 
boys made fun of girls who came to school wearing make-up; now a lipstick 
is taken for granted as standard equipment. The old theory of “spare the 
rod and spoil the child” has been replaced by a policy of understanding and 
guidance. The three R’s have been supplemented with such a wealth of 
subjects, that it would not be feasible to name them all. Truant officers al- 
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Working and playing to learn. 


ways used to say they could tell the day that a teacher started on long di- 
vision; in the modern school program, home visitations promote parental 
cooperation in seeing that little Johnny is in class, even on long division days. 

Most of Oklahoma City’s public schools (District I-89 of Oklahoma 
County) operate on the 6-3-3 year plan. There are 16 secondary schools, 
and of the 75 elementary schools, 74 offer one-year kindergartens. Each level 
of instruction has specific aims and objectives, and the children are grouped 
in grades and classes that most adequately meet their individual needs. Al- 
though the student’s classification is generally determined by his chronologi- 
cal age, such factors as social and emotional maturity and physical and 
mental development must be given consideration for the best possible re- 
sults. Therefore, a student is accepted into the public schools at his own 
level of achievement, and the teacher builds from that level up to the limit 


STUON SENSE BH 


of the child’s capabilities. Then, when grade card time rolls around, each pu- 
pil is evaluated in terms of individual progress and the extent to which he is 
using whatever abilities he may possess. 


In every grade, and in every class, the over-all goal of the public school 
system is to help boys and girls and adults become constructive members of 
society, not through a study program that is circumscribed by tradition, but 
through the presentation of unlimited opportunities for growth and under- 
standing in real life experiences. In that respect we realize that schools are 
child-centered, rather than subject-centered; that is, subjects are fitted to 
the individual needs of the child instead of illogically trying to fit every 
child to the same subject. There have been many changes in our public 
school system, but undoubtedly the most significant change is the premise 
upon which teachers offer instruction. That inevitable question that we 


Exploring and discovering 
science in Kindergarten. 
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Happiness is the watchword for learning. 


ask of each new teacher, “What do you teach?” is no longer answered by, 
“I teach arithmetic,” or history or government, as the case may be. Now our 
question is answered with, “I teach children.” 

As the five-year child begins his first day in kindergarten he is en- 
tering a whole new world. For the first time he is away from the 
protection of his parents and the security of his own back yard. He meets 
more children of his own age than he has ever seen before, and he soon 
learns that for a happy time in such a large group he must give and share 
and cooperate. During his day of building houses and ships, playing post- 
man and groceryman, or just quietly resting, he is building the foundation 
for future school work. Children who take advantage of kindergarten are 
now more successful in the grades that follow; they are able to do more 
things with greater understanding, and they consistently maintain a higher 
achievement standard. 

From the kindergarten the child progresses to the primary grades (first 
through third) where he learns the fundamental skills and how to use 
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| them. The first three grades are especially important, for those are the 
| formative and conditioning years. If we can think back to the time when we 
| were in the first, second or third grade, we will probably awake with a 
) start to the fact that many of our basic attitudes were developed then; that, 
| in most cases, our like or dislike for school started during those early years, 
| and that this was the first time we really had been called upon to make use : 
| of our own resources. In the elementary schools, teachers who are highly | 
| 
| 
: 


trained in primary work have added the three H’s to the three R’s. Health, 
happiness and good habits have become just as essential in the grade school | 
curriculum as readin’, ‘riting and ’rithmetic. After six years of elementary 
training the child is promoted to Junior High school, one of those giant steps 
on his road to education. 
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1916, but voters refused to support a bond issue necessary for constructing 
the junior high buildings. Three years later the Board tried again, and 
this time the bonds carried. In September, 1920, when junior high schools 
were still in their infancy over the United States, Oklahoma City 
opened Classen, Webster and Capitol Hill Junior as transitional schools be- 
tween elementary and high school. 

The junior high schools met the wide variety of students’ interests by 
offering a broad plan of studies and activities. For the first time a child could 
choose elective subjects, and he could engage in almost any kind of worth- 
while extra-class program. His school life becomes real living in that he learns 
to adjust himself to many different situations and his activities and purposes 
become more and more self-directed. Throughout this transition period be- 
tween the closely supervised elementary grades and the specialized high 
school classes, the student may turn to his homeroom teacher or the guidance 
counselor for assistance. These two advisors will help him clear many a 
hurdle that he meets for the first time in the seventh, eighth or ninth grade. 
How to make friends among so many students, which electives will be most 
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helpful in high school, what about boy-girl relations, how to study and have 
time for fun, too. These, and many more, are the types of problems that can 
be worked out by student-advisor conferences. 

The three original junior highs became so overcrowded by 1922 that 
the Board was faced with the need for more classrooms, more equipment, and 
more teachers. Roosevelt Junior High (now the Administration Building ) at 
900 North Klein, and Harding Junior High (now Junior-Senior ) were built, 
and Roosevelt gained national recognition as the largest and most complete 
junior high school in the United States. 

Promotion from junior high is another step along the road that leads 
to active participation in adult society. The high school’s greatest task is 
discovering each teen-ager’s aptitudes and interests in order to direct him 
into a happy adult existence. Some students prepare for jobs, others plan 


School and community cooperate—TV tables being made for the Veterans Hospital . 
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to attend college, and many of the girls are interested in careers as home- 
makers. So, it becomes the responsibility of the high schools to offer courses 
of instruction that will meet each individual need. For the boy or girl who is 
eager to become a wage earner, occupational and technical training is 
available in every field from vocational agriculture to cosmetology. The 
college preparatory student finds classes in the academic subjects which will 
satisfy college entrance requirements. And the girls who will set up house- 
keeping soon after graduation have the advantage of courses in home man- 
agement, home economics, and family life. In every class, auto mechanics, 
Latin, or child care, citizenship training is taken for granted as an essential 
part of the course. On the job, in school and at home—any time, any place— 
the good citizen is the special pride of his alma mater. 


For a number of years the public school system has been aware of the 
fact that some boys and girls require special attention in classes designed 
to meet their exceptional needs. As long ago as 1922 the agitation began 
for a crippled children’s school, which would provide education and a re- 
habilitation program for the physically handicapped. The people of Okla- 
homa City expressed such overwhelming sentiment in favor of the school 
that the Board of Education designated one room in the old Bryant building 


Education meets the need of the exceptional child—a happy learning environment for 
the physically handicapped. 


Adult education for a changing America. 


(now Page Elementary) to be used for an experimental class. Before the 
term was over, the class had outgrown its classroom. The Pennsylvania 
Avenue Christian Church volunteered to lend its building until a new 
school could be erected for the crippled children. On August 30, 1926, bus 
loads of children, bands, and cars of dignitaries paraded from downtown 
Oklahoma City to Northwest Ninth and Klein. The Masons laid the cor- 
nerstone at William Jennings Bryan School, and behind the cornerstone 
they sealed a small box containing a record of the day’s events. Of all the 
people who proudly attended the open house that followed, none were so 
enthusiastic as the children in wheel chairs or braces or on crutches who 
thanked everyone in sight for giving them an “honest to goodness” school. 

Special education has not been confined to William Jennings Bryan, 
however, for many other children have problems that require extra care 
and attention. Those problems are met, in part, by 33 schools offering 
classes that have been set up for speech therapy, two sight conservation 
classes, and two classes for the hard of hearing. In 1937 special education 
for mentally retarded children was recommended as a means of giving 
those sub-normal boys and girls an opportunity for learning to support 
themselves, rather than becoming a burden on the community. Since that 
time, 22 elementary and nine secondary schools have adopted programs 
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that are fitted to the achievement capacity of the slow learner. On the other 
hand, some children are exceptional because they possess unusually brilliant 
minds or because they are especially gifted in a particular line of work. 
Perhaps the “bright” child has been neglected somewhat in the past in favor 
of the one who has to struggle through 2 plus 2 equals 4. Gradually that | 
situation is being remedied by teachers who are wise enough to plan a very | 
broad course of study and who are ingenious enough to stimulate the pupils’ 
desire to explore every facet of the course. 

Training the youth between the ages of six and eighteen is the primary 
function of our public schools, but the matter of education cannot be drop- 
ped just because a boy or girl has graduated from high school or has reached 
his eighteenth birthday. It is impossible for everyone to attend college. Jobs | 
and families keep many people at home, but jobs and families do not kill the | 
desire for further schooling. In 1907 the first night school was organized in 
Oklahoma City, and through the succeeding years the classes have grown | 
to an enrollment of 2,500. Students who left high school before graduation | 
may earn credits which will satisfy requirements for a high school diploma. 
Men and women who need help in their vocations will find evening classes | 
that meet their need. Parents who are concerned with understanding their 


Oklahoma City’s five member Board of Education, elected by the voters, assures local 
control of schools . | 


visit businesses 


children’s problems have an opportunity to study in child guidance courses. 
Many people are interested in cultural subjects, others want to develop a 
hobby, and still others would like to learn the principles of color and de- 
sign. Together these people make up the student body of the Adult Institute 
and attend two or three evening sessions every week at Central or Capitol 
Hill High School. 

The Oklahoma City School District, an area of 86 square miles, is under 
the sole jurisdiction of the Oklahoma City Board of Education. The Board, 
composed of five members, one from each of four wards and the other a mem- 
ber-at-large, direct the activities of students and employees that number 
more than the population of any city in the state with the exception of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. 

One of the duties of the Board of Education is the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Schools. The Superintendent then becomes the adminis- 
trative head of the school system and assumes the responsibility for carrying 
out the policies, recommendations, and decisions made by the Board. Nat- 
urally, one man cannot run a business that represents a $50 million invest- 
ment by the people, so the Superintendent selects, with the approval of the 
Board, Assistant Superintendents, Directors and Supervisors. In lower eche- 
lons, the principals are elected to serve as educational leaders in each school. 


Better understanding of educational 
needs—business men visit the schools. 


The importance of business and industry 
in the educational program—teachers 
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They are directly responsible for all problems on a school level, from estab- 
lishing satisfactory parent relationships to ousting the rubber band bug that 
sometimes runs through the school like an epidemic. His teachers are ex- 
pected to cooperate with him in making the school a well organized, inter- 
esting and attractive place for students, parents and teachers. 


The teaching and administrative staffs are desirous of furthering pub- 
lic understanding of the school program, and parents and interested citizens 
are encouraged to visit the schools often. It is necessary, too, for teachers 
to become acquainted with the scope of business and industry in Okla- 
homa City and to know some of the problems encountered by businessmen. 
Two days each year are set aside as Business-Education Day and Education- 


Business Day under the sponsorship of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce. On one of the days, businessmen are invited to the school as special 


Interested citizens are a vital part of a successful school program. 
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Good teaching means good education. 


guests so they can see just what the schools are doing and how they are doing 
it. On the other day businessmen are hosts to the teachers. Small groups of 
teachers are luncheon guests of the business firm to which they have been 
assigned, and then begin a tour of the factory, bank, store, or wholesale house, 
or other business that might be participating in a B-E Day program. The re- 
sults have warranted a continuation of the program over a period of years. 
Businessmen appreciate the opportunity for observing normal classroom 
activities and, in most cases, the men leave school that day as firm supporters 
of the public school system. On the other hand, teachers learn first hand 
the kind of jobs that will be available to their students, working condi- 
tions, and the problems that arise in business establishments. 

In Oklahoma City the Board of Education has endeavored to approach 
the ideal situation with respect to the location of school buildings. How- 
ever, due to the fact that our urban areas developed with a low populations 
density, our schools must be placed farther apart than the ideal prescribes. 
The best placement of schools would locate an elementary school within 
% mile of every student and a junior high not farther than 1% miles from every 
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student. But the large land areas with comparatively small populations have 
necessitated a compromise on building construction, a compromise be- 
tween existing buildings, the number of schools that can be operated eco- 
nomically, and the number of convenient locations within any area popu- 
lated by school children. 

Surely, among the unsung heroes of modern America are the school 
teachers who hold in their hands the balance of power that will safeguard 
our democracy. For nine months out of every year the total person- 
ality of each boy and girl is the teacher’s constant concern, be- 
cause her success is dependent upon knowledge of the whole person, it is 
not enough to know the color of the student’s eyes, how many sisters he 
has, and whether or not he has a part-time job. The effective teacher goes 
far beyond routine information reported on a progress chart. She becomes 
a real friend to the student, learns his likes and dislikes, discovers his prob- 
lems and tries to help him intelligently solve those problems. The influence 
of an understanding teacher cannot be measured in a test tube or on a slide 
rule, but the far-reaching effects are evidenced in the progress of a demo- 
cratic society. 
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“And what of teaching? Ah, there you have the worst paid, and 

the most rewarded of all vocations. Dare not enter it unless you love 

it. For the vast majority of men and women it has no promise of 

wealth or fame, but they, to whom it is dear for its own sake, : 
are among the nobility.” —Henry Van Dyke 


Oklahoma City teachers belong to such professional organizations as 
the National Education Association, Oklahoma Education Association, 
Classroom Teachers, and departmental councils. All of these groups are in- 
struments for professional growth through which each teacher is able to 
keep abreast of current educational trends and new teaching techniques. 
In 1895 Oklahoma City entertained the Oklahoma Teachers’ Association 
for the first time, and the fact that the one hundred teachers had paid 
memberships in the Association was the big news of the meeting. Conven- 
tion headquarters that year were at the Grand Hotel where guests paid 
$2.00 a day for a room and three meals. And just a block down the street 
from the hotel was a barbershop where the men could have a hot bath for 
25c. The convention delegates were enthusiastic about everything—with 
one exception. They did complain about having to walk so far out in the 3 
country to attend the meetings scheduled in the high school at Northeast 
Fourth and Walnut. 
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Although the public school system is very large, it is not the only edu- 
cational system operating in Oklahoma City. Since the first years of pioneer 
settlement, the Catholic school system has made an ever-increasing con- 
tribution to the education of our youth. In 1891 St. Joseph’s School, the 
first parochial school in the city, was established. In 1903 the cornerstone 
was laid for Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, a private boarding school for girls. 
Perhaps the latter school is illustrative of the progress of Catholic schools 
in Oklahoma City. When the Academy opened its doors to students in 1905, 
the nuns went to the windmill and carried water to their rooms in pitchers 
and buckets; now iced water fountains are scattered throughout the build- 
ing. The long, narrow windows and fourth floor dormers are still reminders 
of a bygone generation, but the new parish school with whole walls built 
of glass is typical of the modern trend in school architecture. 

The parochial system in Oklahoma City includes 13 elementary schools 
which offer classes in grades one through eight. Catholic High is a diocesan 
high school under the direct supervision of the Bishop; Mt. St. Mary's, a 
private high school that has been coeducational since 1950, is owned and 
operated by the Sisters of Mercy. The 15 schools have a combined enroll- 
ment of over 3,500 students. Each church school develops a personality of 
its own; some are old buildings with well-worn steps, but others are so 
new that the smell of fresh paint still permeates the air; some are suburban 
schools, while others are located in busy downtown districts. However the 
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personalities of the schools may vary, each is dedicated to the fundamental 
concept of teaching Christianity as a way of life. 


Oklahoma City is fortunate to have a fully accredited institution of 
higher learning within the city limits, and the story of Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity is a story of early missionaries and pioneers in the field of education. 
The struggle to build a college-level academic program was started by the 
Oklahoma Methodist Episcopal Church in 1904 when Epworth University 


Oklahoma City University’s Gold Star Memorial building. 
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was located “away out from town” on the present site of the Epworth Meth- 
odist Church. The little college was a courageous attempt to bring knowledge 
and culture to a city still in the grip of growing pains, but the courage of 
the educational leaders was not enough. 

In 1911 Epworth College merged with Fort Worth University to form 


a new institution at Guthrie that would be known as Oklahoma Methodist 
University. The trials and vicissitudes that challenged the “89ers in their 


efforts to conquer the prairie were no more burdensome than the obstacles 
that forever hindered the progress of the young college which was trying 
to maintain classes in Convention Hall. By 1919 the university could struggle 
no longer against entangling property rights and financial stress; the doors 
of Oklahoma Methodist University were closed. The doors were closed in 
Guthrie, but they reopened the following term in Oklahoma City under 
the name of Oklahoma City College. 

From the time Oklahoma City College was housed in rented buildings 
on the corner of Northeast Twelfth and Walnut, to the present days of 
perfect campus location at Northwest Twenty-third and Blackwelder, the 
keynote of the school has been expansion. In 1921 expansion meant acquiring 
20 acres of land and the money necessary for improving it. The following 
year expansion took the form of an Evening College, or Downtown School, 


Early day Epworth University Band. 
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that grew to an enrollment of 1,000 students. One year later, when the 
official name of the school was changed to Oklahoma City University, ex- 
pansion was represented by the completion of the Administration Building 
and the opening of classes on the new campus. In the years between 1923 
and 1957 expansion has been accomplished in many ways other than land 
acquisition and additional buildings. Growth is reflected by the 4,000 young 
men and women who are being trained in a sound scholarship and character, 
by the admission of the University into the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Universities and by the completion of the Gold Star Memorial 
Library that is seen for miles around as a monument to Christian education. 
Growth also means the national reputation won by the basketball team, 
the increased number of social activities that make college life so much fun, 
and the appearance of the Surrey Singers at the New York City premiere 
performance of “Oklahoma!” and other significant national events. 

In the days when OC U was Epworth University, the young college 
opened its first school of medicine with a faculty made up of outstanding 
doctors in the community. Of course, there was no money to buy equip- 
ment or to furnish clinical laboratories, so the medical school was conducted 
as a series of lecture courses. In 1907, 21 Oklahoma City physicians each 
donated $1,000 toward the purchase of the Angelo Hotel which would be 
equipped with the proper facilities for medical instruction. For three years 
the doctors maintained the institution at the corner of Northwest Sixth 
and Broadway as the Epworth University Medical School. 


A first in kindergarten training—Epworth University, 


Students in Medical School study new ways of identifying diseases . 


In the meantime, a school of medicine was gradually taking shape at 
the Territorial University in Norman. In. 1893 the first bit of anything re- 
sembling a medical school was a course in anatomy, but bacteriology, his- 
tology, and pharmacology were added soon after. These subjects were 
grouped together under the Department of Biology and became known as 
the Pre-Med course. This course was accepted by the Association of Medi- 
cal Colleges as the equivalent of the first two years’ work in any recognized 
medical school, but the problem of clinical teaching had to be solved, some- 
how, in order that the state would have a complete medical school. 

A solution to the problem was found when the Epworth University 
Medical School merged with the University of Oklahoma Pre-Med school 
in 1910. An old home at the corner of Northeast Fourth and Stiles was 
taken over and equipped with hospital beds, clinics, laboratories and an 
operating room. Classes met in the bedrooms, the pathology lab was set 
up in the kitchen, and the Dean’s office moved into the family parlor. Here, 
medical students completed their last two years of training. Following World 
War I the medical school moved to the Oklahoma City Hospital at North- 
east Second and Stiles and there it remained until the completion of the 
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present school of medicine building at 801 Northeast 13th Street. Moving 
to the new buff brick building in 1928 was the realization of a long dream. 
For the first time a four year, integrated program was offered on one campus 
in Oklahoma City. For the first time there were really adequate clinical 
facilities, sufficient library books, an opportunity for graduate work in 
the field of medical sciences, and a satisfactory out-patient department. 


Six other colleges and universities are located within a 50 mile radius 
of Oklahoma City. Easy access to each of the schools is provided by good 
highways from the City to the college town, regular bus service, or train 
connections. The University of Oklahoma, with its fabulous library and 
Greek letter fraternities, is a short 19 miles south of the City on U. S. High- 
way 77. Central State Teachers’ College, 14 miles north, claims the oldest 
college building in the state, Old Central, still in daily use for classroom 
activities. The third tax supported school in close proximity to Oklahoma 
City is Oklahoma College for Women at Chickasha, a four-year girls’ school 
where the stately old trees lend to the gracious atmosphere of the campus. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, 43 miles southeast of Oklahoma City, is the home 
of Oklahoma Baptist University, owned and operated by the Southern 
Baptist Church in Oklahoma. At Bethany, just 5 miles west on Thirty-ninth 
Street, The Nazarene Church maintains Bethany-Peniel College, recognized 
as one of the best institutions for ministerial students in the Southwest. On 
Northwest Tenth Street the Southwestern Bible College is a growing in- 
stitution for religious education. New schools of higher learning are sched- 
uled for Oklahoma City. Just over the 50-mile limit is Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity located Northeast of Oklahoma City at Stillwater. It has one of the 
most beautiful college campuses in the world. 

Each year hundreds of young men and women in Oklahoma City 
and from the surrounding rural areas take advantage of special training that 
is offered by seven business colleges. The schools are staffed to give com- 
plete secretarial and stenographic training, bookkeeping and accounting 
courses, and preparation for civil service and C P A examinations. The first 
business college in the City opened in 1903 to provide commercial educa- 
tion opportunity for those people who looked forward to a career in busi- 
ness. The demand for expert typists and qualified secretaries was larger 
than one school could supply, and in 1907 the second business college in 
Oklahoma City was founded. The organization of other similar colleges was 
inevitable as the City added one business after another that required trained 
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employees. The majority of graduates are placed in Oklahoma City, for 
businessmen have learned that they can rely upon the skill and efficiency 
of personnel who have been recommended by one of the business colleges. 

It would be almost impossible to list all of the schools in Oklahoma 
City that offer specialized training courses. The field of education is such a 
broad one that it cannot be limited to public school, parochial institutions, 
universities, and business colleges. Other classifications include schools of 
instruction for everything from judo to millinery. Each has its place in the 
educational pattern of our modern city. 


“Tam the child... 
You hold in your hand my destiny, 
You determine largely whether 
I shall succeed or fail. 
Give me, I pray you, those things 
that make for happiness. 
Train me, I beg you, that I may be 
a blessing to the world.” 


Our most valued possession. 
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AS CITIZENS OF Oklahoma City we are proud of the services that our 
city government and our board of education provide. We have a feeling of 
confidence in the officials who administer the many municipal service de- 
partments and we know that each member of the Board of Education is con- 
cerned with bringing better educational opportunities to the people. 

The knowledge that our city is standing like a watchdog to insure the 
safety of our lives and our property relieves many of the tensions which 
exist as a result of urban community living. At breakfast we drink our milk 
without a second thought because we know that its purity has been certified 
by a city official; we drive safely to work because a city traffic engineer has 
worked out a system of lights, lanes and signs that prevents accidents and 
speeds the flow of traffic. Around the clock our city government assumes 
the responsibility for guarding our health and welfare. We have lunch in a 
restaurant and relish the food because we have assurance from a city in- 
spector that the restaurant is clean and the food free from contamination. 
In the evening we are secure in our own homes because we have faith that the 
firemen and policemen will protect us from harm. 

In a like manner, parents send their children off to school each morn- 
ing with complete trust in the teachers, counselors and principals who will 
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guide the boys and girls toward happy, constructive lives. The mother who 
walks hand in hand with her six-year-old on his first day at school knows 
that her youngster will learn to work and play under the supervision of a 
well trained teacher. The parents whose children require special considera- 
tion and help turn to the school counselor fully aware that their problems 
will be handled with sympathy and understanding. The father who watches 
his son perform on the football field is proud of the boy’s fine physical train- 
ing, but he is equally proud of the sportsmanship and team loyalty that have 
been taught along with the rules of the game. ‘fhe lady who lives in the 
next block never had any children, but she recognizes the schools as a potent 
force in molding young neighbors into good neighbors. The man who owns 
the big house on the corner saw his youngest daughter graduate years ago, 


Tax dollars spent for education are investments in the future . 
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but he retains a lively interest in school affairs for he knows the value of 
a good educational system in building a better community. 


But as we enjoy the services that are made available to us, we also 
realize that it requires money to extend those day-and-night services to 
400,000 people. All of the pride and confidence we have in an efficient mu- 
nicipal government or a hardworking school board will not pay the bills 
for water purification, more street lights, new textbooks or qualified teachers. 
City and school services can only be stretched as far as a dollar will stretch 
—more services demand more dollars. And where do the dollars come from? 
Why, the people, of course. 


Suppose you go to the grocery store to do the weekly marketing. You 
want to buy bread and meat, fruit and vegetables, but you are not willing to 
spend more than a couple of dollars for all of your purchases. You know 
the result. You are able to buy only half as much bread as you normally would 
use, you have only a small sack of fruit and a few vegetables and perhaps no 
meat at all. The very same thing is true when you go shopping at the City 
Hall or the Board of Education, except this time you are shopping for 
services. If you are not willing to pay the price for adequate services, just as 
you did not spend enough money for a sufficient sackful of groceries, you 
must be content with policemen who work only half a day, paved streets that 
cover only half the city, a library where half of the shelves are empty, a high 
school without a gymnasium and classrooms that lack proper equipment. 

Our municipal government and our board of education provide two 
distinct kinds of services. Both are fundamental to the well-being of the 
entire community; both must be financed by the members of the com- 
munity. Both are multimillion dollar operations; both must be expanded as 
the city grows in size and population. Because we recognize the value of 
both organizations, it is important for us to know the sources of revenue 
which support each. 


There are two channels through which money flows into the city 
treasury. In one channel the flow of money is limited by State law, regulated 
by the County Excise Board and finally reaches the treasury reservoir in the 
form of ad valorem taxes on the assessed valuation of property. The other 
channel, wider and deeper, brings in the revenue from such miscellaneous 
sources as licenses, fees and permits that are imposed by the municipal 
government. 
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Three kinds of property are assessed for tax purposes—personal prop- 
erty, real estate and public service property. Personal property we may de- 
fine as any holdings by private ownership which are not affixed permanently 
to the land. Such items as household furnishings, warehouse stock and of- 
fice equipment would be classed as personal property. Real estate is landed 
property and all of the permanent improvements on the land. Public service 
properties are those of the public utilities, railroads and pipe lines. The 
County Assessor, an elected official, determines for tax purposes the assessed 
valuation for personal property and real estate. The State Tax Commis- 
sion fixes the assessed valuation for public service property. 


The state constitution placed two limitations on the amount of money 
that may be raised by taxation to support the city government. First, the 
constitution provides a $1000 homestead exemption; second, the state has 
restricted the tax levy to a 15 mill limit. The homestead exemption means 
that the first $1000 of the assessed valuation on a man’s home is free from 
tax obligations. 

The 15-mill limit imposed by the State represents one and one-half 
cents that may be collected on each dollar of assessed valuation. A man 
whose home had an assessed valuation of $2000 would pay a maximum of 
$2000 x .015, or $30, as his property tax. By applying homestead exemption 
on his property, he could deduct $1000 from the $2000 assessed valuation 
and figure his tax load on the remaining $1000. Therefore, his tax would 
be lowered by one-half, and he would pay only $15.00. 

But ad valorem taxes are not only limited by the State, they are 
regulated by the County Excise Board. Three agencies of government are 
dependent upon the ad valorem taxes as a source of revenue, and so the 
Excise Board must determine how the tax money will be divided among 
the Oklahoma City school district, Oklahoma County and Oklahoma City. 
After careful consideration of the budgets that have been submitted by 
the schools, the county and the city, the Excise Board decides what propor- 
tion of the 15-mills will be alloted to each of the three contenders. The needs 
of the school district and the county and city governments vary from year 
to year and for that reason the apportionment to each must also vary. One 
year the city may be awarded 3% mills from the 15-mill total, the next year, 
perhaps, the city’s allocation might drop to 2% mills and the following year 
Oklahoma City may receive 3 mills. Whatever the millage allowed on a yearly 
basis for the school district or the county or city, the County Excise Board 
tries to equalize distribution in such a way that more people are benefited 
at the time when their needs are crucial. 
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As members of our Oklahoma City community club we are all partners 
in a $100,000,000 business enterprise. In order to maintain our investment 
and to insure the efficient operation of our business, we must spend upwards 
of $9,000,000 annually on operating costs. Obviously our share of the | 
revenue derived from property taxes will not cover the $9,000,000 budget 
demands, and new sources of income must be found to keep the business j 
of government on a sound financial basis. In fiscal year 1955-56 the total | 
operating revenue for the city of Oklahoma City was $9,995,065, but only 
1/17 of that amount, or $613,256 was supplied through the ad valorem tax | 
levy. A little simple arithmetic shows us that a balance of $9,381,809 had to 
be raised by our government in order to meet the cost of municipal services. 
Our arithmetic also refutes the common assumption that the city functions 
on tax money, for our figures point out that only 6.1 cents of every dollar 
spent for public services comes from the tax collector. For every dollar of 
property tax money that is spent in the performance of city government, an 
additional $16.43 is paid from miscellaneous sources of revenue. 

The question that we ask immediately is, “What are those miscellaneous 
sources which can provide over $9 million of revenue?” The simplest answer 
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In bright attractive surroundings, Oklahoma City children learn how to work and live 4 
together. . 


Beautiful Civic Center—the hub of city government. 


would be, “We add that much money to our treasury by collection of fees, 
rates, licenses and penalties.” We know that fees must be paid for every- 
thing from a boiler inspection to the placement of an outdoor billboard; 
specified rates are charged for the use of city water; licenses must be obtained 
for any number of actions and penalties are imposed for overdue bills or 
parking violations. “But how can a $5 police fine and a $1 dog license and 
a $10 fee for the manufacture of candy add up to $9 million?” Here is the 
answer, based upon the total receipts for 1955-56: 


SOURCE OF REVENUE AMOUNT OF REVENUE 
Airports 

Will Rogers, Tulakes, Cimarron $ 363,393 
Auditorium 88,630 

Building Department 

Oil well drilling, building, permits, etc. 133,239 
Chemist 

Health cards, milk permits, meat inspection, etc. 53,341 
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SOURCE OF REVENUE AMOUNT OF REVENUE 
Dairy Permits 31,202 
Dog Pound 

Pound fees, dog tax 19,905 
Engineering Department 

Paving cuts, pipe line rentals, etc. 240,916 
Garbage Department 

Service charge 1,164,950 
General Government 

City Hall rental, franchise tax, etc. 577,982 
General licenses 176,064 
Libraries 6,025 
Non-recurring Revenue 

Contract adjustments, sale of surplus property, etc. 74,805 
Oil and Gas 

Royalty 5726 
Parks 

Rents, concessions, swimming pools, etc. 66,254 
Plumbing Department 

Gas permits, plumbing permits 47,537 
Police Department 

Bicycle licenses, traffic fines, forfeited bonds, etc. 907,554 
Traffic Control 

Parking meters 336,733 
Water Department 

Sale of water, boat permits, etc. 5 041.953 

$9,381,809 


As the city grows and the demands for city services extend over a— 
wider area of business and residential districts, the cost of government op- 
eration sometimes exceeds the total revenue. Sparsely settled suburban 
regions are more costly to the municipality than densely populated city 
blocks. The new real estate developments in outlying sections of the city 
require miles and miles of streets and sewer lines, more police officers and 
usually an additional fire station. At the same time, however, the amount of 
revenue earned by property taxes in those neighborhoods is small because 
the population is scattered and the assessed valuation is low. It has been 
estimated that 10,000 people must live in one square mile in order to sup- 
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port all of the services required by urban dwellers. A comparison between 
the census figures and a map of Oklahoma City will show that most of our 
square mile areas are not self-supporting. To make up for the difference 
between the cost of services and the revenue derived from the areas served, 
the city must devise some new source of income. One of the methods employ- 
ed in an effort to fill our dwindling treasury is the sewer service fee. 

In 1951 the City Council found itself faced with a financial emergency. 
Large areas of land had been annexed to the city and public improvements 
(paid for by bond issues) had been completed. Funds were needed at once 
to hire policemen and garbagemen who would service the recent additions; 
more money was necessary to maintain and operate the facilities provided by 
the improvement program. The budget called for $1 million more than the 
city had available for use. Where did the Councilmen find $1 million? The 
answer was a sewer fee which would be paid by everyone who actually used 
the city sewer system. The service charge was assessed on a graduated scale 
with a $1 minimum rate paid by residential users. As the use of sewer fa- 
cilities increased more money became available to the city. The people of 
Oklahoma City have accepted the relatively small fee because they realize 
the necessity for additional revenue and because they feel that this is a fair 
method of distributing the $1 million load over the entire city population. 

All of the money collected by the city from property taxes and the 
miscellaneous sources listed above must be apportioned among the many 
service departments of government. The Water Department, the Police De- 
partment, the Engineering Department and all of the other 39 separately 
budgeted departments must have an adequate share of the revenue to in- 
sure maximum efficiency in the functioning of each department. Although 
the Police Department is responsible for the collection of several hundred 
thousand dollars and the garbage service charge amounts to over a million 
dollars annually, those departments do not keep the money for departmental 
use. Instead, all of the money realized from forfeited bonds, inspection fees, 
service charges, etc., is deposited in the general fund and redistributed to 
the departments on the basis of their needs and the cost of operation. 


As a teen-ager you were probably given a weekly allowance, money 
to be used for your lunch at school, the movies, bus fare, and odds and ends, 
such as pencils and candy bars. Whatever the amount of your allowance, 
you had to decide how much you could spend for picture shows, what part 
you would need for lunch money and how many pencils or notebooks you 
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would have to buy for your school work. In other words, you had to budget 
your money in accordance with your needs. The chances are that your al- 
lowance was budgeted mentally, but you always knew, without putting it 
down in black and white, that an extra piece of pie for lunch meant giving 
up a bottle of pop later, or that a free ride to school gave you a little extra 
money toward the price of a new phonograph record. 

Our City Council also receives an allowance, money to be used for the 
operation of our municipal government. The allowance is paid by all the 
people of Oklahoma City, and the allowance is spent for the benefit of 
all the people. The way in which the money is spent becomes the city's 
budget. While the school boy allows a certain part of his allowance for 
lunch or candy or a haircut, the city allows a definite portion for fire pro- 
tection or sanitation or park maintenance. A teen-ager may budget his 
income in just a few minutes, but the City Council must spend weeks of 
intensive study before the city revenue can be apportioned among the 39 
budgeted departments. 

Four steps are required for the adoption of the city budget. First, each | 
department must estimate its needs for the year, itemize the costs | 
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of all departmental operations, and send the report (department budget) 
to the City Manager who reviews and revises these estimates. In step num- 
ber two, the City Manager and the City Auditor compare the total de- 
partmental requests with the total estimated revenue. Sometimes it 
is necessary to revise the budget submitted by the heads of departments in 
order to balance the amount of money to be spent with the amount of money 
available. From the City Manager, the budget travels on to the City Council. 
Once again, each item included in the budget is carefully reviewed, and 
the Councilmen make any adjustments they think would be advisable. 
The fourth step in the adoption of the city budget must be taken by the 
County Excise Board. The Board is composed of three men. One member 
is appointed by the County Commissioners, one by the State Tax Com- 
mission and one by the District Judges. It is their duty to examine the budget 
submitted by the City Council and to determine the amount of tax money 
which can be allocated to meet the budget. 

Often times the Excise Board cannot allocate sufficient tax revenue to 
cover the needs as shown by the city budget. Then the task of revising the 
budget begins again. The City Manager and the Auditor confer with all 
department heads in an effort to whittle down the requests. A few services 
are curtailed here, salary raises are pared there, until finally the cost of 
city government has been lowered enough to allow for the money that 
was granted by the Excise Board. The new budget is again submitted by the 
Council, and upon the approval of the Excise Board, the budget becomes 
the official allowance for the city 
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Public improvements in Oklahoma City since territorial days have 
been a source of pride to the people and an indication of civic progress. 
The continued growth of the city has created the desire and the need for 
more and more improvements. But improvements cost money, and the 
city does not have an income equal to the task of building libraries, pav- 
ing streets or expanding the airport. Therefore, the people must authorize 
the City Council to borrow money with which to finance the cost of the 
improvement program. The city borrows money through the sale of bonds, 
but only those bonds which have been approved by a majority of the tax- 
payers who vote in a special bond election may be sold. 

The relationship between the city and the bond holder (persons or 
corporation purchasing the bonds) is much the same as the relationship 
between an individual borrower and the bank. When a man does not have 
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Aerial View—North Cana- 
dian Flood Control project 


enough cash to buy the new car he needs, he goes to the bank and borrows 
money. He signs a note which is his promise to repay the money within 
a specified length of time. He also agrees to pay interest on his loan in re- 
turn for his use of the money. By a like process the city borrows the funds 
needed for civic improvements. The bonds stand as the city’s promise to pay, 
a promise that becomes the obligation of the entire municipality. Of course, 
the bond holders charge interest, but according to a provision of the City 
Charter, no bonds which bear an interest rate in excess of 5@ may be sold. 
The sale of bonds makes it possible for the people of Oklahoma City to en- 
joy the advantages of public improvements without the long delay that 
would be necessary if they were forced to build on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

When the people of Oklahoma City agree to a bond issue, they also 
agree to provide the money for paying the interest and retiring the in- 
debtedness. The indebtedness may never exceed the capital assets of the 
city, that is, of the assessed value of the city in dollars and cents. The money 
used for interest payments, as well as payments on the principal, is held 
by the City Treasurer in a separate fund called the sinking fund. 


————— 


lic Schools amount to more than 12 million dollars. The largest single item 
of expense is teachers’ salaries which account for over two-thirds of the 
total cost of school operation. In addition it is necessary to provide for sup- 
plies, light and heat, insurance, and numerous other necessities. 

Where does the money come from? Chiefly from citizens of the school 
district. Some money comes from the state and some comes from the fed- 
eral government, but income outside the district makes up a relatively small 
percentage of the total. School funds come from approximately thirty dif- 
ferent sources. Taxes furnish most of these funds. 

Local sources of school income are chiefly ad valorem taxes and the 
auto license tax. Approximately seventy-two per cent of the total revenue 
of the Oklahoma City schools is provided by these two taxes. 

Earlier in the chapter we learned that the Oklahoma State Consti- 
tution provides for a yearly levy of an ad valorem tax of 15 mills for the 
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Increases earning power 

Expands business sales 

Promotes communication skills 
Develops successful self-government 
Builds “free market” attitudes 
Prepares for effective military service 
Produces better informed citizens 
Improves living standards 
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In fast-growing Oklahoma City, building construction absorbs a large part of the school 
tax dollar. Here Northwest Classen nears completion. 


operation of schools, county government and municipal government. Of 
the 15 mills tax the law requires that five mills be set aside for schools. 
The revenue from the remaining ten mills may be divided by the County 
Excise Board. In some years a part of this income has been allocated to 
schools. In other years, none. 

A board of education, by certifying that the income is needed, can 
levy, without a vote of the citizens, a tax of 15 mills. The citizens of a school 
district can, by special election each year, vote to levy an additional 5 
mills to be set aside for capital investment and repairs to school plants; that 
is, for the purpose of buying land, constructing buildings and equipping and 
repairing buildings. 

Obviously, a school district like Oklahoma City, which derives most 
of its revenue from local taxes, is seriously limited in the amount it may 


spend for schools. No matter what the citizens of the district might be 

willing to pay for the education of their children, they are restricted by 

constitutional ceilings on the taxes they may vote to pay. In recognition of 
the problem set by these ceilings the legislature in 1955 voted to change 
the constitution to give a school district the right to vote an additional 
five mills for school operation. Along with this relief from tax limits, how- 
ever, the legislature imposed another restriction. It provided that no dis- 
trict currently spending over $400 per pupil could take full advantage of 
the extra millage. By special formula the increase in millage allowed was 
related to per pupil costs. 

Therefore, it is possible for a school district that qualifies for this five- 

mill emergency levy to levy altogether a total of 34 mills annually as ad 

valorem taxes for school purposes, 

The total millage possible by law, including that by annual vote of 
the citizens, within a given school district, is as follows: 
1. Five mills from over-all county ad valorem tax plus a possible ad- 
ditional amount allocated to the schools by the County Excise Board 
from the fifteen mills required by the constitution. 

. Afifteen mill levy by the Board of Education, certifying need. 

3. A five mill levy for acquiring new schools, etc., by annual vote of 
the citizens of the school district. 

4. A five mill emergency levy may be voted each year under the 1955 
amendment to the constitution provided school spending is suf- 
ficiently low for the district to qualify. 

5. Four mills on a county-wide levy to be divided among all schools in 
Oklahoma County on an A.D.A. basis. 


bo 


Citizens in a school district can, by special election, vote bonded in- 
debtedness on the property contained within the district for the construc- 
tion and enlargement, repair and furnishings of school properties up 
to 10% of the net assessed valuation. Such bonded indebtedness, when so 
voted, becomes a bonded lien on the property within the school district, and 
the Homestead Exemption does not apply insofar as such indebtedness is 
concerned. By their voting record in bond elections and in the annual levies 
the citizens of Oklahoma City School District have always shown a whole- 
hearted disposition to support their schools. 

The state of Oklahoma supports the Oklahoma City schools on a basis 
of $12.50 per unit of average daily attendance. To determine the average 
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daily attendance (A.D.A.) a school divides the aggregate days attendance 
of the school by the number of days school was actually in session. Besides 
this form of “state aid” a small amount of money is allocated to help pay for 
certain programs and courses. For example, the teachers who teach “special 
classes” for children of slow learning ability receive five per cent extra 
salary for this work. The state reimburses the school district for this amount. 

Another source of state revenue is the state school land earnings. This 
is sometimes known as “State Apportionment.” Income is the interest re- 
ceived from investments made of “Permanent School Funds,” and these 
earnings are paid to the state treasurer. Each month these funds are ap- 
portioned to the County Treasurer who in turn apportions them to each 
school district on an enumeration basis. 

The “gross production tax” is another state source of revenue. The state 
treasurer collects certain taxes based on the production of oil, gas and other 
natural resources. One-tenth of this tax yield in each county goes to school 
districts in that county on an A.D.A. basis. Schools receiving this apportion- 
ment must have assessed a 15-mill levy and maintain 12 grades of school. 

Oklahoma City schools receive some money from federal sources. For 


Well-balanced education gives attention to physical fitness 
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example, certain vocational classes are supported by the federal govern- 
ment. From time to time federal legislation also provides money for special 
purposes. The revenue from the federal government is largely in lieu of 
taxes paid to the district because this community is classed as a federally 
impacted area. Almost 5,000 students have parents who live in this com- 
munity and who work at Tinker Field. Tinker Field, being federal property, 
is exempt from taxes. But the Oklahoma City schools are largely supported 
by local funds, which means that the citizens of the school district pay 
most of the bill. 

Every organization to which we belong imposes some obligation on 
the part of the members. In each group we agree to pay the dues and 
obey the rules, and we are glad to do so because we expect to reap the bene- 
fits of membership. In Oklahoma City we all belong to a big community 
club in which we all have a part in making the rules and sharing the ex- 
pense. Thus, through mutual effort, the club is able to offer us advantages 
that we could never enjoy as independent operators. We pay our dues at 
the “Y” for the privilege of using the recreational facilities that are provided. 
We pay our dues, in the form of taxes, to the big community club that is 
Oklahoma City and, in return, we expect value for our money. The value 
we receive is in the form of services, not recreational service alone as at 
the “Y,” but services which guarantee the public peace, public health, public 
safety, public works and public education. Through the years the members 
of our community club have demanded more and more benefits, and as 
the benefits increase, so must the dues increase. We pay our dues without 
too much grumbling, and with suprisingly little complaint we abide by 
the rules that we have made through our elected representatives. For this 
was the way our city grew, and this is the way we expect to build a great 
metropolis in the Southwest. 
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A YOUNG GIRL sitting on the back steps playing her mandolin to an 
audience of lizards, a heen dressed in her Sunday best out for a buggy 
ride in the late afternoon, a trip to the ice cream parlor (the one that: had 
the first piano in town, of course) and Oklahoma City’s recreational ac- 
tivities were launched. Such makeshift entertainments were short-lived as 
the community recognized the need for play as well as work. 

Perhaps we could say that the women were responsible for first meeting 
the need, for as soon as clothes could be unpacked and furniture set in 
place they had initiated a series of teas, parties, bazaars, and dances. They 
were interested in forming social groups such as the Chafing Dish Club 
which would furnish an opportunity for the ladies to meet for weekly lunch- 
eons and for an afternoon of cards, bid euchre or whist being the popular 
games of the 1890's. But the parties were the special highlights, and hostesses 
worked for days in preparation. Silver, dishes and furniture were borrowed 
from friends all over town, and visitors in Oklahoma City were sometimes 
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astonished to see the same lamp, or portieres, or coffee cups appear at suc- 
cessive festivities. Since a three or four room house was considered a 
mansion, no householder possessed adequate facilities to entertain a large 
number of guests. So, many times the furniture was moved outside and the 
event became a “lawn party.” No confectioneries, bake shops, or caterers | 
were available, so favorite recipes were dug out of packing boxes or trunks 
for sugar cookies, molasses gingerbread, and nutbread with native pecans. At 
the last minute molded salads and homemade ice cream were added, and | 
the refreshment table became complete. 

By late summer of 1889, the Ladies Relief Club was ready for the first 
dance, and in September, Oklahoma City had its first big event, a banquet 
and ball for a delegation of visiting Congressmen. To mark the turn of the 
century open houses, or open tents in some cases, were held where hostesses 
greeted their New Years Day callers against background decorations of 
wild ferns and grasses. As the city grew with new businesses and buildings, 
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more and more social entertaining was done outside the home. The Grand 
Avenue hotel, located at 206 Grand Avenue, became a favorite place for 
banquets; the Overholser Opera House was an ideal ballroom; and the 
English Kitchen, at 112 West Main Street, offered private rooms for small 
dinner parties. 


As the early settlers became better acquainted with one another they 
found that many of them had interests in common, which led to the pro- 
motion of community groups centered around their special interests. One 
of these was the “literaries” to which all were invited for an evening of fun 
and relaxation. The entertainment was the simple variety of spelling bees, 
debates, dialogues, and readings, but they fostered friendly participation 
and fellowship. 

Outdoor recreation has appealed to the people of Oklahoma City since 
the first years of settlement. McClure’s Grove offered plenty of shade and 
grass for Sunday picnickers, and Durland’s Woods provided a stretch of 
natural timber for large outdoor gatherings. By 1894, the City had a real 
park, 160 acres of land east of the Santa Fe tracks and north of Reno, that 
was designated Riverside Park. This property was not fully developed for 
many years; as a result, we often hear reference to Stiles Park, dedicated in 
1901, as Oklahoma City’s first park. Other amusement areas developed 
quickly, and even though the city and its people were busy building homes 
and industry, by 1909 there was almost one acre of partly improved park 
area for each 1,000 residents. 


Three favorite recreational areas after 1900 were Putnam Park, Wheeler 
Park, and Colcord Park. Putnam Park was northwest of town and would have 


included the present Memorial Park. Its principal attractions were a small ° 


lake for boating and grassy slopes ideal for basket lunches. 


Wheeler Park, so named in honor of the donor, was a large tract of 
woodland bordering the Canadian River. Not only did the natural beauty 
of the park promote its popularity, but the zoological gardens attracted 
thousands of visitors. Wheeler Park became our first amusement center 
and the city people looked forward to a summer of vaudeville in the park, 
a trip on the scenic railway, the laughs inspired by the magic mirror parlors, 
or an afternoon at the skating rink. 

Colcord Park, on Exchange Avenue in the vicinity of the present 


Many people spent their 
Sundays at Belle Isle in the 
early 1900's. 


Farmers Market, was truly the sportsman’s park. Here were the race track, 
the livestock fairs, and the baseball games. Barney Oldfield and his famous 
racing auto appeared on the tracks. At another time Croecus, the champion 
trotting stallion, unofficially broke his world record before a crowd of 
12,000 spectators. Before the park had to be abandoned because of frequent 
flooding, programs of military maneuvers were occasionally featured, and 
special contests attracted Indians from all over the territory. Geronimo and 
Quanah Parker came many times to witness these Indian contests. 

Until 1912 when a landscape artist was hired to work out a definite plan 
of park improvement for the City, recreation was largely a matter of private 
enterprise and initiative. In looking back to the early leisure-time activities 
it is interesting to note that many of them provided the inspiration for a 


modern program of recreation. One man recognized the interest in social 
dancing and opened the first public dance hall across the street from the 
Huckins Hotel. As more and more people took advantage of this popular 
diversion, new facilities were built. Dreamland was opened in the 100 block 
| on West Main; later Elmwood Park gave the people in the south part of 
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town an amusement center. Individuals joined forces and organized dancing 
clubs that have continued throughout the years. In 1907, the Joi de Vie 
Club was organized, and for years thereafter the club opened the social 
season with its first formal dance. Now dancing is one of the most universal 
forms of recreation and the city has met the need with public and private 
dance halls scattered throughout the community. 


In almost every phase of recreational activity we find the beginnings 
of the early years leading to gradual development and expansion as the 
city itself developed and expanded. In 1900 the first golf course was laid 
out east of the Maywood Addition. Seven years later the Lakeside Country 
Club was organized. (Not to be confused with the present club). In 1911, 
the Oklahoma City Golf and Country Club became a vital part of our 
recreational program. At the present time six country clubs offer their 
members swimming, golf, and a headquarters for a variety of social activity. 
In addition there are six public golf courses and an equal number of driving 
ranges and miniature golf courses. 

We think of our present drive-in theaters as a modern innovation for 
movie goers, but in 1915, a specially invited group gathered at Main and 
Hudson to open the Airdome and watch the newest lantern slides shown 
out of doors. The proud owner announced the film, the lights went out, but 
no picture appeared on the screen. From the projection booth the operator 
called out to ask “where that machine is throwing my picture.” With the 
help of the audience the film was located across the alley playing on the 
wall of the old O K Storage and Transfer building. Now ten drive-in theaters 
serve all areas of the city and audiences may be assured of seeing the newest 
movies on the newest type outdoor screens. The greatest appeal of this type 
picture show is the informality, for watching the film from your own car is 
like a private showing in the living room where all the popcorn, cokes, and 
chatting may be enjoyed without disturbing another party of viewers. 


By far the largest single recreational attraction in Oklahoma City is 
the State Fair of Oklahoma, an annual event of eight days duration, which 
brings visitors from adjacent states as well as large numbers from each of 
the state’s 77 counties. Here again we must go back almost sixty years to 
find the beginning of our developing a $30,000,000 fair plant. As early as 
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1898, the people of Oklahoma City were promoting street fairs where 
they could see the products of surrounding farms on display and could 
enjoy the hilarious fun of a traveling carnival. As larger and better exhibits 
were brought to the fairs, civic leaders planned for the construction of a 
permanent fair park which would provide adequate housing for industrial, 
handicraft, livestock, and agriculture shows. In 1907 the fruition of their 
plans was accomplished, for in October of that year the city was host to 
the first all-Oklahoma fair. One hundred thousand dollars had been sub- 
scribed to insure financial success; feature attractions were widely publi- 
cized; and liberal cash premiums were offered for excellence in the field of 
agriculture and domestic arts. For the visitor who was interested in sport- 
ing events, horse racing and daily motor car races were on the program; 
for those who were out for fun only, a carnival called Sooners Trail was 
the answer; for people who liked music, Seymour’s Military Band played 
several concerts a day in the Music Hall; and for those who were looking 


Each year, thousands of Oklahomans turn out for the State Fair in Oklahoma City. 
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Typical of growing Oklahoma City is the new Fair Park—built for ose 
on a year ‘round basis. 


for something exciting and spectacular, an entire Igorrote village of dog- 


eating natives had been imported from the Philippines. 


During the next forty-seven years the State Fair continued to operate 
on the grounds at the east edge of Oklahoma City. In that time new buildings 
were erected and old buildings renovated, more midway attractions were 
added, new contests were started in which prizes were awarded for every- 
thing from the most perfect baby to the tastiest jar of pickled peaches. The 
crowds of people became larger and larger. Finally the State Fair out- 
grew itself and in 1954, it was able to move to a new home, 480 acres 
straight west across town from the original location, through passage of 
a bond issue by the citizens of Oklahoma City. 

With the new fair park came a new concept .in municipal and Fair 
Association planning. Now was the time to begin an exhibition-amusement 
center that would be usable and available throughout the year, rather than 
a few days a year. Functional exhibition buildings were constructed to 
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house motor shows, science fairs, or convention displays. The grandstand 
was designed for the presentation of church and school affairs as well as 
stage shows or musicals and was built with new safety and exit devices. 
The effectiveness of the exhibition-amusement center plan is evidenced by 
the report from the first year of operation. Statistic-wise the figures show 
there were 1,292,198 people in attendance for some Fair Park activity. The 
majority of that number was brought in by the 521 different events scheduled 
during the year—events that ranged from a religious conclave to a pep 
club dance. But the story of the State Fair has not ended, for very definite 
plans have been made for the future addition of an aquarium, a baseball 
bowl, a coliseum, and an Art Center building. 


While the early residents of Oklahoma City were loathe to become 
encumbered with a heavy indebtedness for a municipal park system, they 
were nevertheless aware of the necessity for recreational areas. Such areas 
would contribute to the individual’s peace of mind by providing a place of 
relaxation in which the cares and struggles of the work-a-day world could 
be forgotten. 

Ample provision for constructive leisure time activities may be justified 
by any one of the results which positively influence our social, civic, and 
home lives. Through recreation we achieve character development, mental 
health, and physical fitness. We are offered a preventive for delinquency 
and a chance for just plain fun. Taken together these factors really make 
life worth living. 

The value of leisure, of course, is determined by the use to which leisure 
is put. Recognizing this fact the city as well as many private agencies has 
offered a diversified program that is not only concerned with amusing play 
but also affords the pleasurable experiences indispensable to a well-rounded 
personality. Over the years we have come to the realization that most 
city dwellers would be denied these experiences without help from the com- 
munity and that only through a city operated park program could children 
and adults exercise their rights to fresh air and the natural beauty of the 
outdoors. 

Further, the city has become cognizant of the importance of recrea- 
tional activities in attracting new industries with large labor supplies. To 
keep a labor force in a specific area, those laborers must be happy in their 
surroundings. The city that provides parks, sports, and hobby groups in 
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addition to job opportunities is assured a steady population increase. Real 
estate developers have adopted the same attitude by setting aside space 
for parks and playgrounds. A safe play area with swings and a sand box 
would certainly appeal to families with young children, and a quiet in- | 
viting park would be attractive for mothers who take the small-fry out for 
fresh air and sunshine. : 

The growth of the Oklahoma City park system has been a continuing . 
process of expansion, beautification, and addition of recreational facilities. 
From the 7/10ths of an acre that was the first source of pride and beauty 
to the community the park system has grown to over 10,000 acres including | 
supervised playgrounds, community centers, tennis courts, swimming and 
wading pools, bridle paths, and softball diamonds. In 1933, the Park De- | 
partment inaugurated the annual Recreational Festival in an effort to point 
up the wide variety of activities offered and to encourage people to make 
use of the park facilities. Each year the Festival in cooperation with the | 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce has brought visitors from all over | 
the state as participants or spectators in the air show, the motorboat and 
sailboat regattas, the golf tournament, polo games, and tennis matches or 
the croquet, archery and horseshoes contests. So much interest has been 
created in the use of park equipment that a regular summer program has 
been instituted to care for the thousands who flock to the parks during the 
vacation months. With the object of bringing as many activities as prac- 
ticable to the local neighborhood in order to cut down transportation difficul- 
ties and eliminate traffic hazards, the Park Department invites children and 
adults to learn all kinds of crafts, play games, and stage amateur shows | 
under the direction of trained leadership. | 


One of the most popular diversions is a visit to one of the many fine parks. 
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Perhaps the most popular of all Oklahoma City parks is Lincoln Park, 
because it houses the finest zoo in the Southwest. From its humble beginning 
at Wheeler Park when the zoo was one deer, it has become the home of al- 
most 600 animals, birds, and reptiles. When the city commissioners author- 
ized the construction of several makeshift cages to hold the first additions 
to the zoo, it would have been hard for them to imagine the modern en- 
vironment in which the animals live in pens and pits built to resemble their 
natural habitats. The zoological gardens remained at Wheeler Park until 
the 1923 flood when boats were necessary to rescue all the animals from 
rising water. They were moved to the livestock building at the fair grounds, 
but the next year moved into their new and permanent home at Lincoln Park. 
The first elephant took up residence here in 1930 after a considerable wrangle 
as to whether it was worth the $1.50 a day feed cost. But Luna, the elephant, 
won and her successor, Judy, is one of the most visited animals in the zoo. 
Now the annual average attendance at the zoo is 900,000 and on a bright 
Sunday afternoon it is possible to count cars from each of the counties and 
from as many as 20 to 25 different states. 

In May of 1954, a new organization was incorporated to help relieve the 
zoo of its financial distress. The “Friends of the Zoo” was promoted through 
the joint efforts of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, Park De- 
partment, and leading citizens of Oklahoma City, and the spontaneous re- 
action of ie public proved the people’s belief in the value of the park. Ac- 
cording to the zoo superintendent the number of animals “procured through 
the Friends of the Zoo has been almost uncanny.” Minnie and Mo, the trained 
chimpanzees who perform in shows all over the city, the Shrine camel, three 
orangutans, and a pair of giraffes have all been added by the efforts of the 
Friends. In 1955, when the most modern primate building in the world was 
to be opened, the Friends of the Zoo stocked the building with a large variety 
of simians from many different countries. 

In addition to the 82 municipally owned parks, private business has 
built such commercial parks as Springlake, Black Hawk, and Hope’s. Some- 
times it is impossible for a city government to provide the costly amuse- 
ment equipment that so many people enjoy—roller coasters, merry-go-rounds, 
fun houses and shooting galleries. So the commercial parks become an im- 
portant part of the community’s assets. Though the success of these commer- 
cial parks is entirely dependent upon the purchasing power of the area, they 
provide such different and varied activities that people demand their con- 
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In the fall, the Big Red from the University of Oklahoma captures the sports spotlight. 


tinuance. In many families a trip to Springlake with a chance to ride the 
doodle-bug and ferris wheel becomes the ‘ ‘special treat” of the summer. 


Since the early years of the 89ers, Oklahoma City has had a sports- 
minded people, avidly following whatever athletic contests were in season. 
As in 1900, when men and women hitched up the buggy and drove out on 
Exchange Avenue to see a baseball game, now we load up our automobiles for 
an evening of basketball at Stillwater, an afternoon of football with the Big 
Red at Norman, or a short crosstown drive to Texas League Park to cheer 
for our own Oklahoma City baseball team. In 1910, the horse show at the 
State Fair grounds brought out the ladies in their plumed hats and the men 
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Pictured is the architect's original conception of the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Museum fo be constructed in Oklahoma City. This shrine to the American Cowboy will 
be the only one of its kind in the United States 


Nearby scenic drives like this one attract capital city moforists. 
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in their cutaway coats. Now we attend the annual Junior League Horse : 
show to see the finest animals in the country go through their paces. Years | 
ago the promise of stunt riding or fancy rope tricks was enough to insure 
a big day at Colcord Park. Now we whoop and holler at the rodeo as applause 
to individual skill in calf roping, bronc riding, and bull dogging. At the turn 
. of the century a boat ride meant a rowboat on Putnam Lake, but now it is | 
rare indeed to find a person who does not take advantage of the yachting 
and motorboating on 2,600-acre Lake Hefner or 1,700-acre Lake Overholser. 
Professional wrestling, bowling leagues, skating rinks, square dancing 
groups and tennis clubs also have their devotees, and western riding clubs 
like the Rangers and the Round-Up Club have become increasingly popu- 
lar. The Packingtown coliseum was formally opened early in 1922, thereby | 
affording a suitable place for ice skating, the roller derby, or indoor track 
meets. From A to Z, Oklahoma City provides sports activities for its citizenry. 
Young and old find pleasure in the events either as active participants or | 
lusty spectators. | 

As the starting point for a week-end trip or a one-day scenic drive, 
Oklahoma City is ideally located. As the geographic center of the state, it 
is only a short distance in any direction for those of us who like our recrea- 
tion with a touch of back-to-nature. A day’s drive with the Foliage Tour | 
gives us the striking scenery in the Kiamichi region of the old Choctaw Na- | 
tion or the breath-taking beauty of the Dogwood Trails around Tahlequah 
and Stilwell. We may gasp as we round Hairpin Bend south of Davis, but we 
are enchanted with Turner Falls and amazed to see the striking rock for- 
mations of the Arbuckle Mountains. We may pack our fishing poles and 
rubber hip boots in the back of the car and spend the day within a few 
hours from home angling in the lakes, mountain streams, and rivers that 
abound in a variety of fish. From Altus-Lugert Lake in the Southwest to 
the Illinois River in the northeast we have an Izaak Walton paradise. Using 
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A beautiful day brings out the sail boats on Lake Hefner. 
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Oklahoma City as the hub, it is possible for hunters to invade the surround- 
ing mountains, prairies, and woodlands and find such small game as rabbit, 
squirrel, duck and quail. For the more adventuresome nimrod, the deer 
season means hunting with bow and arrow in the Cookson Hills or with 
firearms in the southeastern mountain district. Those of us who are really 
daring join the annual rattlesnake round-up near Okeene. Whether we want 
a strenuous outdoor activity or a quiet beauty spot for just loafing, nature 
has made provision for them and in Oklahoma City we are fortunate in 
having the pleasure of both without the worries and strains of long journeys. 

The extent of our over-all recreational program is determined by the 
many ways in which people wish to use their leisure time. You may have a 
hobby which keeps you absorbed during every free evening. The kid next 
door may spend hours a week on the softball diamond. And the lady across 
the street may believe that square dancing is the only answer for social 
fellowship and physical exercise. So with a great variety of interests comes 
the demand for a great variety of recreational facilities. The demand is met 
in many ways. You may go to a community center and join any of the hobby 
groups that are concerned with a wide range of talents including every- 
thing from stamp collecting to hooking rugs, to handling snakes, to build- 


Even in 1900, watching parades was a popular pastime for the young and old. 
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Keeping pace with the fast growing metropolis is the Y.M.C.A. 


ing model airplanes. The kid next door may go to any of the city’s 50 ball 
diamonds and play to his heart’s content because the Park Department an-- 
swered the wish of several thousand boys. The lady across the street may 
have started her square dancing back in 1945 when the craze seemed to hit 
Oklahoma City, and now she may join with the members of 300 square 
dance clubs that meet for an annual fiesta in the Municipal Auditorium. 


Many private agencies have been organized to supplement the work of 
the municipality in providing wholesome recreational programs. In Okla- 
homa City the work of the Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, 
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and YWCA has been outstanding. All of them meet the leisure time re- 
quirements of special groups by providing meeting rooms, planned pro- 
grams, and camping experiences. The term “private agency’ is a little mis- 
leading for it leaves the i impr ession that only a select number of people may 
take part in the agencies’ activities. In reality, the word “private” simply 
means that they are financed by contributions from individuals or groups 
rather than public funds. The Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls along with 
all the others-are vitally concerned with reaching as large a segment of 
the population as possible and so their programs are eed to eanltte all 
age and interest groups. 

The oldest of the private agencies in Oklahoma City is the Young 
Menss Christian Association. On a Sunday afternoon in May, 1889, a few 
men gathered at the post office to organize the YMCA, and their enthusiasm 
spread so that by Christmas of the same year the membership had increased 
to 100. From the very first program that called for a reading room and a 
lecture series, the Y has grown to include activities of interest to every boy 
and man and some girls and women in the city. Fundamentally, the pro- 
gram is one of recreation and character building that is designed to improve 
the spirit, mind, and body. To achieve its objective the Y offers a chapel for 
meditation, prayer groups, discussion panels, adult classes, and a physical 
education department. Of course, the boys especially like the summer camp 
sessions at Camp Classen where 20 native stone cabins, a lake, and 300 acres 
of land in the Arbuckle Mountains mean plenty of fun. 

One phase of the YMCA program for boys deserves special attention, 
for every year it gives about 5,000 boys a chance to play their favorite game 
—baseball. In 1934, the Junior Baseball Leagties were started for any boy 
between the ages of 8 and 16. The purposes of the Leagues were twofold: 
(1) encourage active sports participation; and (2) engender true sports- 
manship. League play is city-wide and under the direction of 500 volun- 
teer coaches and sponsors. The results of this program are long range and 
often intangible, but it may be that the Junior Baseball Leagues have con- 
tributed to the fact that Oklahoma is one of three states that are considered 
a leading source of supply for major league players. 


The year of Statehood, 1907, saw the beginning of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Six workers opened a lounge and announced plans 
for classes in shirt waist making, Indian club drill, and water color drawing. 
On the first day, 150 women came to the YW, and so immediate expansion 
was necessary from the one room the organization occupied in the Empire 
Building. The growth of this Christian agency was assured as the member- 
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ship rolls increased to 600 during the first twelve months, and a continuing 
growth made possible the present YWCA building on Park Avenue which 
was dedicated in 1932 to “the glory of God and the service of young women.” 
The small scale employment office, room registry, and gymnastics courses 
offered to early members have grown to an all encompassing program 
through which women of every age may enrich their spiritual, educational, 
and recreational lives. 


Community services are an important part of the YWCA program, for 
it reaches into the lives of women and men regardless of race or creed or 
economic status. Special classes of instruction, the cafeteria and snack bar, 
and private meeting and conference rooms are open to the public. Carefully 
supervised health projects are carried on to help crippled children help 
themselves and to give under-privileged girls a well-rounded program to 
meet their individual needs. The YW also provides a resident home for young 
women new to the city and for those who are struggling to become estab- 
lished in a career. Camp Ione, located in the northwest section of Oklahoma 
City, holds extra camp periods for young adults, crippled children, and com- 
muters. Combining all of these functions with the character training and 
citizenship development that are fundamental to its regular program it is 
obvious that the activities of the YWCA benefit the entire community. 


The first Oklahoma City Camp Fire Council was chartered in March, 
1926, as a leisure-time character building organization. Now, 4,000 members 
are involved in all kinds of handicraft, domestic arts, campcraft, nature lore, 
music, and social activities designed to foster growth in self-reliance and . 


group living. 


Two outstanding camp programs give the girls a chance for practical 
experience in all of those activities. A new location northeast of Oklahoma 
City is the site of Camp DaKaNi, a day camp that was built by thousands of 
doughnuts and boxes of candy sold each year by the girls. Camp Cimarron, 
40 miles north of Oklahoma City, was built in 1936 on a wooded bluff over- 
looking the historic Cimarron River. Ten campers’ cabins, a swimming pool, 
a large native rock lodge and mess hall, an infirmary, and an Indian tepee 
village provide for many happy summer days and week-end camping trips. 


Fun for Everyone 


The Law of the Camp Fire exemplifies the spirit and objectives of all who | 
are a part of the program. 
“Worship God 
Seek beauty, 
Give service 
Pursue knowledge 
Be trustworthy ever 
Hold onto health 
Glorify work.” 


Two other private agencies that have been major contributors to our 
leisure-time program are the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, organiza- 
tions which endeavor to train boys and girls of Oklahoma City to become 
participating citizens in their society. Together, the programs provide leisure- 
time activities for 16,000 city youth. 


| Organized youth groups, 
| such as the Cub Scouts, 
have full time programs. 
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Biscuits taste better than ever when 
baked in an outdoor reflector oven. 


The first Boy Scout troop in Oklahoma was started at Pawhuska in 
1909, but within two years, troops were being organized in Oklahoma City. 
As a medium for preparing boys to fit themselves into the ever-increasing 
complexities of group living, the Boy Scouts offer training to develop the 
body, spirit and will of each member. Its program for American boyhood 
gives the youth an opportunity to work as a member of a team, to develop 
his talents, his skill, and his personal responsibilities as contributions to 
the community in which he lives and which he will serve. 

Physical fitness, self-reliance, and a willingness to share with others — 
are the principles set up by the Last Frontier Council in its summer camp 
program. Seven varieties of camping are offered, all readily accessible from 
Oklahoma City. Veteran campers may like the wilderness campsites which 
give the Scouts a chance to test their adaptabilities to true outdoor living. 
Younger bovs would prefer less rigorous camping under the Ranger Plan 
of preparing only one meal a day themselves and joining other campers 
for the remaining meals in a central mess hall. All camps are equipped for 
swimming, boating, archery, marksmanship, and all of the other outdoor 
activities that are a boy’s delight. 


Fun for Everyone 


In 1935, the Girl Scouts were organized in Oklahoma City. Eleven 
program fields are geared to building homemakers who will become con- 
structive members of society. The plan of organization within the Girl Scouts 
is an important one for it means greater membership, more active partici- 
pation, and better attendance at meetings. Many small troops are set up on 
a neighborhood level, thus avoiding transportation problems but providing 
closer association among members of the group. 

Dear to the hearts of all Girl Scouts is camp. Perhaps camp means one 
of the twelve day camps where 800 girls every summer enjoy daily camp- 
ing experiences by staying right in Oklahoma City. Or perhaps camp means 
an excursion southwest of the city to Cookieland, a troop campsite of 110 
acres. The girls themselves built Cookieland with their annual spring sale 
of Girl Scout cookies. To hundreds of girls who like to live close to nature 
for a few days or a few weeks, the new Oklahoma City Girl Scout camp near 
Binger offers those attractions so important to every camper. 


All of us know that these are but five of the many agencies that work 
to make Oklahoma City a happier place in which to live. Various churches 
took the lead in a positive approach to young people’s problems by the in- 
stitution of teen-towns or youth centers organized to provide clean, whole- 
some fun. During the war years, there was a rapid rise of interest in clubs for 
teen-agers because the boys and girls wanted that feeling of belonging and 
of doing something that the adult members of their families were experienc- 
ing through their united war effort. So almost every church began a program 
including fellowship groups, evenings for social dancing, and playroom 
equipment such as ping pong tables and shuffleboard courts. In this connec- 
tion, too, several of the churches have continued the work begun by the USO 
during the war. Special emphasis for servicemen is a part of the church's 
youth and recreation program and members of the armed forces are wel- 
comed to vesper services, movies, group singing, game and dancing nights, 
and home cooked dinners. 

Civic clubs have done remarkable work toward enriching the lives 
of less fortunate children who otherwise would be unable to enjoy recre- 
ational activity that is such an important phase in the development of a 
well-rounded individual. The Kiwanis’ Neighborhood Clubs, the camps 
operated by the Lions and Rotary Clubs, and Pilot Center equipped and 
maintained as a project of the Pilot Club are but a few examples of the con- 
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tributions made by civic-minded organizations in helping to meet the need 
of fun for everyone. 

Recreation could go on and on, for by definition it is a mode of di- 
version or the renewing of strength and spirit after toil. But we must re- 
member that what appeals to one does not appeal to all. It is something 
like the old saying, “one man’s food is another man’s poison.” A trip to one 
of our 44 movie theaters would hardly be suitable recreation for the man 
who works the projector in a picture show. You may think that a visit to 
monkey island is the best way to spend a few free hours, but the caretaker 
of monkey island would much rather be one of the spectators at the auto 
races at Taft Stadium. The mailman may enjoy a good book, the banker 
may find a round of golf relaxing, and the typist may like a speedboat 
ride; for most people find diversion in activities completely different from 
their day by day occupations. Therefore, the demand is for a widely varied 
leisure-time program. Playgrounds, swimming pools, movies, parks, bowling 
alleys and sports areas are all part of a community’s responsibility to its 
populace. Here the community has assumed its responsibility by a conscious 
effort to provide the best kind of recreation for the most people, and results 
have made Oklahoma City a happier place in which to live. 


a 


8. Cultural Interests 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that as Oklahoma City came of age, fine arts be- 

came an ever-increasing concern to the people, for the dynamic qualities 

of a population are surely reflected in its musical, artistic and theatrical 

interests. Evidence that we have become more conscious of the bene- 

fits to be derived from the cultural aspects of living may be found in the 

| book stores which handle a larger supply on the arts and in our newspapers 

| which have added music, art, and theater critics to the regular staff. We 

must realize that through music, paintings, and literature, Oklahoma City 

leaves a permanent record that is of value along with the textbooks and 
historical data. 

It is essential, therefore, that the creative talents of Oklahomans be 

encouraged, and with that object in view the McDowell Club of Allied 

Arts was formed in 1920. Always the club has felt that there is more long 

range advantage to the city and the state in developing the skills of writers, 

composers, sculptors or painters from our own home towns than in bring- 
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Symbolic of Oklahoma City’s fast cultural growth is the 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra. 

ing outside artists for more or less momentary enjoyment. By giving local 

talent a summer to do creative work at the McDowell Colony in Peterboro, 

N. H., the club has contributed a great deal to the cultural record that Okla- 

homa City leaves to posterity. 


In the field of fine arts, Oklahoma City gives first place of influence to 
the Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra. That may be for a number of 
reasons. Possibly it is because the real beginning of the orchestra goes back 
so many years. Or it could be that this is one of the smallest cities in the 
United States to have a major symphony. Or perhaps it is because so many 
people worked so hard to give the necessary financial support. Or maybe 
it is because millions of people know the Oklahoma City Symphony Or- 
chestra as the result of world-wide radio broadcasts originated by the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce several years ago. Whatever the rea- 
son, we can but doff our hats to the organization of musicians that has made a 
name for us with music lovers on both sides of the oceans and which has 
inspired a greater appreciation of good music in our own community. 

Let us date the real beginning of the Symphony from 1908 when the 


Ladies Music Club was organized with twenty members. True, there were 
no bassoons, no oboes, no timpani section, but there was that interest in fine 
music which became the cornerstone for our modern orchestral structure. 
Not long after World War I the ladies started a string choir, but within 
a few months changed to a club orchestra. The success which the ladies 
achieved with their small group induced local businessmen to come to 
their support in organizing an Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra, and 
to the tune of 35 instruments the first concert was given in the old Shrine 
Auditorium. The orchestra was well received, and each season brought 
more musicians, giving more concerts to more people. 

Then came the calamity of dust storms and depression! The symphony 
was forced to disband, but the idea remained. In 1937, when the WPA 
authorized a Federal Music Project, Oklahoma City was ready and eager 
for a rebirth of the symphony orchestra. The new season opened in 1938. 
At the end of the year it had proved its merit. Gradually the Federal Goy- 
ernment withdrew its assistance, and the burden of financial support was 
taken over by the Oklahoma State Symphony Society which later became 
the Oklahoma City Symphony Society. 

The Society has been through some lean years, but the expansion of 
the orchestra itself and the activities of the orchestra have been continuous. 
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A Junior Symphony was organized; fine artists have been brought for 
concerts; a Young People’s Division was formed; the Little Symphony pro- 
vided music in a lighter vein; the orchestra began recording for a com- 
mercial record company. In radio broadcasts the Symphony has been singu- 
larly honored by playing for five straight years on NBC's “Pioneers of Music” 
program, the only orchestra to receive such recognition. From Oklahoma 
City music has been sent over the Trans Canadian Network, Radio Free 

Europe, Voice of America and the Armed Forces Overseas Network. With 

| such a record, is it any wonder that the Mayor would proclaim a “Save 

Our Symphony Week” when finances ran low? Or that the concert master ; 

would take a tin cup and play his violin on Main Street in an effort to 

help meet the budget? Or that Oklahoma City is proud as punch to have an 

| organization like the Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra? 

| Of course, our musical opportunities are not limited to concerts by 

the Symphony Orchestra. In many fields we have advanced from the early 

days when the jews harp, banjo, and guitar were the popular instruments, 


Always in demand are the famous Surrey Singers from Oklahoma City University who 
have appeared throughout the United States. 


De hE Rite meee 


Lectures on special ex- 

hibits are one of the af- 

tractions of the Oklahoma 
Art Center. 


and home entertainment was the only avenue toward cultural growth. 
Even before the founding of the Ladies Music Club, the Apollo Club, still 
in existence, was organized for male singers. Excellent choral groups in 
many churches make it necessary to employ twenty full time ministers of 
music, and one of the highlights of Christmas time is the presentation of 
The Messiah by a church choir or combined choirs. 

To meet the need for light musical entertainment, Twilight Time 
was originated in 1949, and the annual summer series under the stars fea- 
tures a voice chorale, orchestra, and guest artists. The all-girl Kiltie Band 
sponsored by American Legion Post 35 sparks any parade with its distinc- 
tive music and costumes. There is an accredited music teachers’ associa- 
tion. The Surrey Singers from Oklahoma City University have gained na- 
tional recognition, and many people consider the program by the Interde- 


‘nominational Choir the song festival of the year. The Great Artist Series 


brings renowned musicians for its yearly season. The accomplishments and 
honors won by band, orchestra and vocal groups of the public schools make 
them a real part of the music program in our city. The Christmas Pageant 
and the Easter Pageant presented by city school children has always brought 
an overflow audience to the Municipal Auditorium. 
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The Oklahoma Art Center is a child of the depression, nurtured by Fed- 
eral aid, but adopted in its youth by Oklahoma City patrons. One room at 
8 South Robinson was considered adequate housing for the infant center 
in 1935 when it was officially named the Experimental Art Gallery. But 
the infant center grew, so private donations and public subscriptions were 
necessary to provide a new home. In less than a year the art center moved 
from its one room gallery to more suitable exhibition halls in the Franklin 
Building on Northwest Second Street. The next year spacious galleries were 
offered in the newly completed Municipal Auditorium and that has been 
the home of the Oklahoma Art Center ever since. At this writing plans are 
being discussed for a new Art Center building at Fair Park. By 1942 all 
Federal help was withdrawn and financial support was made possible by 
the organization of the Oklahoma Art Center Association. The Junior League, 
the Art League and delegates from study clubs took the lead in the sale 
of memberships, and those memberships, along with proceeds from an an- 
nual Beaux Arts Ball, now furnish the revenue for the continuation of the 
Center. In spite of the fact that the Oklahoma Art Center operates on the 
smallest budget of any comparable center in the nation, it maintains an 
excellent program. 

The galleries are open free to the public, and visitors may enjoy tours, 
lectures and explanation of the exhibits given by a staff member. To many 
of us, art is only the picture that hangs over the fireplace or the pretty 
scene we found on last year’s calendar, but the Oklahoma Art Center has 
been working to help people appreciate that art really enters all phases of 
living. To that end the Center devotes itself to a workshop and extension 
division as well as to the special traveling exhibitions, one man shows and 
care of the permanent art collection. An art library is available for ref- 
erence work, and movies of famous artists are shown on request to student 


and club groups. 


To make the public more aware of the Center and to increase interest 
in its work among all classes of society, the galleries offer meeting rooms for 
many different groups. The United Auto Workers met there as did the 
Post Office clerks. The barber board made it headquarters for giving ex- 
aminations and once, even the final judging in the poultry show was held 
in the galleries. 

An enjoyable tour of Oklahoma City, especially to those interested in 
art, would be a visit to the 21 buildings with mural decorations. The murals 
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which many of us see every day without really being aware of their value, 
range from abstract design to realistic representation, and have been placed 
by businessmen, gifts and Federal agencies. Among the first Indian murals 
ever painted are those in the Historical Building, an effort which furthered 
the work and ambition of native artists. The pictures in Crippled Children’s 
Hospital which show the opening of Oklahoma to white settlement are a 
constant source of delight to the youngsters. The walls in El Charrito Cafe 
are filled with informal scenes depicting life in Mexico that add to the 
Mexican atmosphere as a person relishes his dinner of enchiladas and 
fried rice. Four paintings in the First National Bank Building recall the 
importance of the Louisiana Purchase, the Indian removals and the Run 
in the history of Oklahoma. 


By the time Oklahoma Station became a city in 1889, the nation as a 
whole had awakened to the theater as one of the arts, for people realized 
that just three of its characteristics would make the theater a permanent 
institution. First of all was the fact that much of the world’s beauty could 
be found in drama just as it was found in paintings and music. Second, 
the stage provided a creative outlet both for the players and the literary 
artists who wrote the plays. Last, and probably the greatest source of its 
popularity, was the theater’s ability to entertain. So Oklahoma City never 
went through that period when actresses were nodded to, not spoken to, and 
the mention of a night at the theater caused raised eyebrows from all mem- 
bers of the family circle. Within a few years after the Run, the City had 
an opera house with curtains of bright red calico and a theater with stage 
boxes and beautiful interior decorations that brought opera companies, 
road shows and vaudeville acts to packed houses. 


Once, even Sarah Bernhardt was invited to play here, and she agreed 
to come just to see “how the raw, crude frontier people lived.” The city 
folks heard about her remark and began a campaign to “show Sarah.” For 
her performance the audience turned out in top hats and white ties, and 
following the play, she was entertained at a party which was the height of 
splendid appointments and cuisine. Everyone was on his very best be- 
havior to make the “divine Sarah’s” remark an unwitting joke. 

Since the time of the Bernhardt incident, practically every great stage 
personality has made an appearance here. The names of Anna Held, Lunt, 
Hayes, Bankhead, Laughton, Barrymore and Moorehead have blazed from 
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marquees in Oklahoma City. The theater season in Oklahoma City also in- 
cludes the ballet with Sadler’s Wells and Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo open- 
ing with standing room only. Performances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company attract a state wide audience; shows such as “Oklahoma!” and 
“Carousel” have been sold out for weeks in advance of the performance. 
Progression of interest in the theater from the days when repertoire 
companies came to Delmar Gardens is realized in the amount of civic en- 
deavor expended in the formation of little theater groups. To help people 
understand the different forms of theater and to give opportunities for 
local talent to appear in stage shows, the Oklahoma City Playhouse was 
organized in 1924. For six years such plays as “The Enemy” and “The 
| First Year” were presented in the little theater built in the 200 block on 
West Second Street. But then came the depression, and funds ran so low 


that the theater had to close. Successive attempts to reorganize under 
| various names met with little success until 1949 when the Mayde Mack 


The Mayde Mack Mummers, a local theatre group, presents one of their plays 
in the Theatre-In-The-Round. 
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Mummers began operations. Organized with a capital of $8.50, this group 
was to develop into Oklahoma City’s first successful civic theater group. 
The Mummers started as a non-profit group and immediately caught 
the public’s fancy by staging the old time melodramas in a tent near Will 
Rogers Park. Now, firmly entrenched as a civic organization, the Mummers 
have their own theater-in-the-round, offer patron memberships, and con- 
duct a winter season of eight plays, each running for a full two weeks. 


In 1953 the people of Oklahoma City expanded their chests a little 
and loosened their hat bands a trifle in justifiable pride upon the opening 
of the new million dollar library. It had been a real civic endeavor to secure 
a library fitted to the needs of an ever-growing population, just as it had 
been a matter of community effort to establish the pitifully small library 
in 1893, for our present facilities can trace their beginnings back over the 
years to that date. 

In 1893 the Philomathea Club, a group of women organized to “pro- 
mote the habit of reading and study,” was holding weekly meetings in 
the old Oklahoma City Chamber parlor (Commercial Club) located at 
the southwest corner of Grand and Robinson. At one meeting the ladies 
decided to buy a bookcase for the club library. Incredible as it may seem 
that bookcase was the beginning of our Oklahoma City library. The women 
realized that books furnished about the only cultural outlet for the people 
of this raw frontier town, and in order to provide copies for circulation 
among many people, they would have to go beyond the limited collection 
that belonged to Philomathea. So in 1898 the ladies founded the Public 
Library Association and began working diligently to sell $500 worth of 
stock to local businessmen. The stock was sold, making possible the pur- 
chase of about 600 volumes. Then the women passed a resolution au- 
thorizing a letter to be written to Andrew Carnegie asking for funds with 
which to construct a building of suitable size to accommodate the need 
in Oklahoma City. Carnegie, the philanthropist who was donating millions 
for the construction of libraries all over the country, responded with a 
$25,000 gift, stipulating that the city must provide a site for the building 
and must appropriate $2,000 a year for its support. Two years later, the whole 
town turned out for the dedication of a two-story Victorian structure at 
the corner of Third and North Robinson and listened attentively as Ter- 
ritorial Governor William Jenkins delivered the principal address. 
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Again the women’s study clubs took the lead by adopting club projects 
to furnish the library rooms, give books and landscape the grounds. Private 
contributions augmented club projects, and within a few years, the library 
had grown from one bookcase in a reading lounge to 7,736 volumes. At 
the present time when people go to the library seeking information for a 
term paper or the ingredients of a foreign recipe, they find upwards of 
130,000 books on the shelves and competent staff members to help in 
their search. 

As the city grew larger and larger, it became necessary for the 
library to expand more and more. In 1909 a $35,000 addition represented 
the first expansion which was made possible through another donation by 
Andrew Carnegie. Then the library went into the public schools in an 
effort to serve more people, and later adopted the policy of subsidiary 
branches which would be more easily accessible to residents in the different 
parts of the city. The Dunbar Branch now serves the east side area; the 
Wright Branch was built on land donated by the packing plants; and the 
Capitol Hill Branch makes books and other library facilities available to 
people in that area. 


By the end of World War II the necessity for amplification and mod- 
ernization of the main library became critical. Interested citizens organized | 
the Friends of the Library, and they, with the cooperation of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce, 15 local clubs, and the municipal gov- 
ernment, appealed to the voters to support the bond issues that would 
make a new library possible. The voters did support and approve the bonds. 

Result! One of the most modern library plants in the United States. Modern 
in its long playing record and film collections; modern in its services to 
shut-ins; modern in the drive-up service, the first of its kind installed any- ° 
where. Now the library, still located at Third and North Robinson, is an 
ideal place for anyone who has a few hours of free time. If you are a 
magazine and newspaper addict, select one of the dozens that are available 
and relax in an easy chair to read in complete air-conditioned comfort. Take 
the children with you to the library, and as you dig out the material for 
your next lesson at club, let the small fry enjoy browsing in their very own 
: department. Or if you are a sentimentalist and want to relive the good old 
: days of Oklahoma’s past, spend those extra hours in the elegant Charles 
E. France room, repository for the local history collection. 
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Operating as a distinct part of the library is the Community Work- 
shop, begun by the Junior League in 1945 when it became apparent that 
leaders in various youth organizations needed special training. In 1951 the | 
Community Workshop Beane a division of the alana City Library 
and began vitalizing its program to include activities of interest to older 
age groups. A glance at one of the quarterly programs issued by the Work- 
shop shows the scope of both the youth training classes and the meetings 
sponsored for adult participation. From elite, clothes pin characters to 
a discussion of Aristotle’s Politics, the eHreassstvattes Workshop designs its 
program on the basis of what the public wants. The Director of the Work- 
shop estimates that 16,000 people have attended discussions, forums and 
clinics within the last year, and the TV crafts program presented in co- 
operation with the public schools has reached many more thousands. 


All of us, residents, visitors and tourists, are interested in the romantic 
history of a state unique in its origin and development, and so a trip to 
the Oklahoma Historical Society is a must for those just passing through 
and an absolute must for those of us who call Oklahoma City home. For in 
the Society are preserved the relics, documents and paintings that represent 
the turbulent beginnings, the progressive growth and the modern accom- 
plishment of our state. 
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Oklahoma history is pre- 
served in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Building. 
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Realizing the importance of an official organization to gather and safe- 
guard materials of historic nature, and particularly those pertinent to Okla- 
homa, the Oklahoma Press Association founded such a body at the May 
27, 1893 meeting in Kingfisher. Those materials that could be collected 
were given house room by the Kingfisher County officers, but all work 
in connection with the new society was strictly voluntary. A similar society 
at the University of Oklahoma was chartered by the Territorial Govern- ‘| 
ment in 1895, so the Press Association moved its collection of newspapers, 
maps, and manuscripts to Norman, thus consolidating the two historical 
groups. 

A few years later a fire broke out in the building where the accumu- » 
lated data was kept, so the legislature resolved to move the collection to a 
safer and'more permanent location. Space was available in the newly con- 
structed Carnegie Library in Oklahoma City, and from 1902 until 1917, 
that became ie home of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Upon the com- | 
pletion of the State Capitol, the Society moved into the basement there, 
but agitation was begun almost at once for a separate historical museum. By 
1929 the state legislature realized the pressing need for relieving the cramped 
conditions under which the Society had to work and proceeded to ap- 
propriate $500,000 for the erection of a new building. The present building 
was dedicated the following year, giving the Oklahoma Historical Society 
the first home of its own in the 37 years since its founding. 

The great limestone edifice has much to interest the casual visitor as 
well as the student of research. Primarily there are five departments, each 
directed by a specialist in the field. Most popular, though certainly not most 
| important, of these departments is the museum with its 15,000 relics, entic- 
| ing four-fifths of all visitors to the building. Here the Indian collection 

especially appeals to guests from out of state, for the highly decorative 
| head dresses of the Kiowa, the dyed reed rugs of the Kickapoo, and the 
fans of scissortail feathers used in Peyote rites give insight to cultures that 2 
were distinctive in Oklahoma. You may shudder as you examine the cere- 
monial shirt decorated by a Cheyenne brave with wisps from enemy scalp 
locks, or you may climb to the driver’s box of the stagecoach and imagine 
that you have turned back the calendar to the days of “ridin’ the stage” | 
through the Indian Territory. But always in the museum you will discover 
the lore and legend that is Oklahoma. : 


| Two smaller museums draw the attention of those delving into Ameri- 
fh can history from 1860-1865. The Union and Confederate Memorial Halls 
were incorporated in the Historical Society by a special act of the legisla- 
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Exhibits in the Confederate Memorial Room | 
of the Historical Building. 


ture and contain remarkable exhibits of the War between the States. The 
custodian of each room is well qualified to direct visitors through the gal- 
leries, pointing out more important items on display, answering questions, 
and explaining the life and conditions during those hectic years. 
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The history of the Indian tribes that inhabited the Oklahoma area, 
opening the lands to white settlement, and events since statehood are 
published in a quarterly magazine called The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
Perhaps we may say that The Chronicles is an outgrowth of a very small 
publication, Mistletoe Leaves, issued semi-annually by the custodian of 
the original historical society. That news sheet was superseded by a pamph- 
let called Historia, and in 1921 the first issue of The Chronicles appeared to 
take its place among the foremost historical publications of the Nation. To 
edit and supervise publication of The Chronicles, an Editorial Department 
was added to the Society, and it is through the work of this department 
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that our history has gone into every state in the Union, into every school 
in Oklahoma and into thousands of homes in our own state. 

Second only to the collection in Washington, D. C., the Indian Archives 
has 3,000,000 items classified and cross indexed. By Act of Congress, the 
Archives Department of the Oklahoma Historical Society has been recog- 
nized as a part of the National Archives and thereby has become an official 
depository for Indian papers. We may realize the amazing wealth of in- 
formation by considering that 6,000 volumes and 23 filing drawers are 
devoted exclusively to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Again ranking second in the United States is the Newspaper Depart- 
ment, really the oldest department in the Society. Fifty-two state daily 
papers and 200 weekly papers are bound annually, indexed, and added to 
the 30,000 volumes already on the steel stacks. Indian Territory newspapers, 
including the Cherokee Advocate (1884), The Indian Journal (1872), and 
The Cheyenne Transporter (1883) are also bound as well as other publi- 
cations such as The 45th Division News. 


Exhibits in the Union Memorial Room of the 
Historical Building. 


This is a silver service 
from the battle ship “Okla- 
homa”, bombed and sunk 
in Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, which is on 
display in the Historical 
Building. 


Six mezzanine floors of steel stacks hold the 27,000 books in the Society's 
library. In addition, the private collections of original manuscripts, letters, 
and maps cover every phase of history in both the Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma Territory. One of the most interesting of these private collec- 
tions is that presented by the descendants of Amiel Weeks Whipple, a 
U. S. Army engineer who conducted a railroad survey across the Indian 
Territory in 1853. Not only are the Lieutenant’s pencil written journals 
among the materials presented, but many Mollhausen drawings and paint- 
ings make the collection invaluable. A recent addition to the library is a 
microfilm reader and the beginning of a collection of microfilm taken from 
documents in the National Archives, War Department, Supreme Court 
records, etc. 


An entirely different type museum is the monument to frontier life lo- 
cated on the north Expressway on the outskirts of Oklahoma City near 
63rd and North Eastern. Forty acres of land were dedicated in 1955 for 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame, culturally important because of the 
very real place the cowboy occupied on the American scene. The $5 million 
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institution is national in scope, for it will keep vibrant the romance and 
history of the old west by serving as a shrine of remembrance for the ex- 
citing traditions of the cowboy and as a Hall of Fame for those who built 
the west. 


Every field of endeavor which has necessitated work for cultural and 
civic advancement has been the concern of the Oklahoma City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Before the Federation was organized in 1902, the 
women had banded together for mutual improvement. The need for group 
study was apparent in the first year of settlement when literary societies 
were formed to discuss books and poetry at informal meetings. Within 
two years the Philomathea was established, the first women’s club in Okla- 
homa City to promote the study of history, literature, and the fine arts. In 
spite of the fact that few sidewalks and unpaved streets made attendance 
at club meetings most difficult during inclement weather, the trend toward 
organized study clubs continued. 

By 1902 the Philomathea, Twentieth Century Club, New Century Club, 
and Cosmopolitan were ready to federate, an retaining its own identity, 
constitution, and by-laws, but working together for greater impact on the 
cultural development of the community. Currently there are 13 women’s 
clubs in the Federation that has taken the Athenian Oath as its objective. 
To ascertain their importance, we need only: to look at the range of inter- 
ests and activities of the various organizations. Educational movements, 
development of fine arts, the preservation of the American home, citizen- 
ship and international relations are among their chief study programs. 
They sponsor junior study groups, participate in public and child welfare 
and promote legislation as a part of their concern in civic affairs. 

Of course, there are many unaffiliated clubs in Oklahoma City. The 
Sorosis Club, the 89ers, the American Association of University Women and 
patriotic organizations such as the DAR must not be overlooked in the serv- 
ices they render for civic betterment. The Garden Flower Club was or- 
ganized in 1921 to become a tremendous force for beautification. So many 
women were attracted to the organization that units were organized on a 

| neighborhood level, and each unit was given the name of a flower to 

designate it as a separate club. 

: The 85 garden clubs in Oklahoma City have a membership of about | 
1,500 women, and the results of their efforts prove what the members say 


Cultural Interests 


about themselves: “Two little beavers can do the job, but ten little beavers 
can do it better, faster.” Individual club projects may be concerned with 
giving bushes to restore the rose garden at Will Rogers Park, organizing 
junior flower clubs, landscaping the medical center or the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, or doing school planting in local areas, but all are done with an eye to 
civic improvement. Through the Council of Federated Garden Clubs, a wide ; 
spread program of beautification includes two horticulture scholarships, the 
Blue Star Memorial, garden therapy, and the “litter campaign.” 

There may seem to be a wide divergence between the commercial and 
industrial growth of Oklahoma City and the expansion of cultural facilities, 
but both are indispensable to the total community pattern. Art, literature, 
and music have become as much a part of our lives as food, clothing and 
shelter, for the city has made them available to everyone for the sg the 
Cultural features such as museums and art galleries have untold educational 
qualities to augment the formal training of schools and universities. These 
are the things that break the monotony of going to the office every day or 
spending 48 hours a week behind a counter in a department store. As we 
make use of the museums, attend the concerts, or work in the civic theater, 
we better ourselves as individuals, refine our group tastes and raise the 
cultural level of the entire city. 


The Great Artists Series brings America’s top performers to Oklahoma City each year. 


THROUGH THE AIR, over the rails and in motor vehicles the people of 
Oklahoma City are whisked away on a quick business trip, a leisurely holi- 
day or an everyday ride to work. Living as we do in a large inland city, 
we are dependent upon the airlines, the railroads, the motor bus service and 
our private automobiles for transportation to and from Anyplace, U. S. A. 
The days of walking the length of Main Street in a few minutes, marketing 
and shopping on foot and strolling home from church on Sunday morn- 
ing are long gone. Gane, too, are the shiny buggies drawn up to the hitch- 
ing posts and the wagons lumbering along the dusty streets as farm families 
came to town on Saturday afternoon. The Stage no longer runs to El Reno; 
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that trip to Chicago or Los Angeles is no longer a “once in a lifetime” event. 
The black buggy at the hitching post has been replaced by a magenta 
colored sports car at a parking meter; the farmer's wagon has been super- 
seded by a late model station wagon. The Stage to El Reno has become a 
30 minute bus ride; the visit in Los Angeles is only 4% hours from home. The 
“horse and buggy days in Oklahoma City were gone almost before they 
began, for the rapid growth in population, the ever widening city limits 
and the development of commerce and industries demanded rapid growth 
and development in the field of transportation. 

Today our city life is geared to the convenience of efficierit transporta- 
tion. We time our departure for work according to the bus schedule; we use 
railroad and bus time tables or airline flight schedules as we plan a va- 
cation trip; we think of the shortest distance with the least traffic conges- 
tion if we drive across town to visit a friend. We are not a stay-at-home peo- 
ple. We like to go and modern transportation makes the going possible. 
Because of Oklahoma City’s geographical location, transportation facilities 
radiate from the city in much the same way that spokes radiate from the hub 
of a wheel. As the result, people may start from the Union Station, Will 
Rogers Airport or the Union Bus Terminal and travel in any direction by 
rail, airplane or motor bus. And when the trip is over, the traveler knows 
that he may return to Oklahoma City by the same direct line of transport. 


You may remember that an earlier chapter pointed out transportation as 
one of the reasons for the location and rapid settlement of Oklahoma City. 
Two years before the Oklahoma country was opened to settlement, the Santa 
Fe Railroad had completed a line from Arkansas City, Kansas, south across 
the Indian Territory and Unassigned Lands, to the Red River. Actually, 
two branches of the Santa Fe worked to complete the road bed and lay 
the track. Up from the south came the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe, rac- 
ing to meet the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe which had begun con- 
struction at the Kansas border. 

The Federal Government had granted the right-of-way to the rail- 
road, but the government also had fixed a time limit during which the 
road could be built. As the two train crews pushed toward the junction 
point at Purcell, time ran out! The railroad officials feared, and rightly so, 
that the government would seek an injunction to stop construction. With 
a gap in the line, the Santa Fe moved swiftly to forestall an attempt to 
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serve the injunction. The chief engineer made up a special train with bunk 
cars and started south along the newly laid track. At each station the agent 
and roadmaster were ordered aboard, the telegraph line was cut and the 
train chugged on its way to the end of the line. When a U. S. Marshal rode 
into the country with a federal injunction, he found only abandoned rail- 
way stations and dead telegraph transmitters. The Marshal was traveling 
by horseback, and so his progress toward Purcell was slow. But in the mean- 
time, the railroad crews were working with feverish haste to bridge the 
gap in the line and reach Walnut Creek crossing before the Marshal could 
serve the injunction. The Federal writ finally arrived in Purcell, but the Santa 
Fe was already there, waiting to reopen the stations and start the trains | 
rolling. | 
In 1886 when the first Santa Fe train penetrated the Cherokee Strip | 

: as far as White Eagle (old Ponca Station), the coyotes had to be driven | 
from the track by an extra crew of men. In 1889, when the Santa Fe brought 
thousands of homesteaders into “Old Oklahoma,” an obdurate woman who | 
had staked her claim in the middle of the track had to be removed by the | 
military. In the three years between, Oklahoma City (then known as Okla- | 
homa Station) was just another stop along the line, a tiny community of 
seven little buildings clustered about the railway station. The station agent 


clicked off his reports to the division office, his wife cultivated a small 
garden, the trackmen had a house built of railroad ties and the soldiers pa- | 
trolled the low, grass-covered hills. The tranquillity of life on the prairie was 
| shattered when the first train pulled into Oklahoma City at 2:05 p. m. on 
' April 22, 1889. Twenty-five hundred new residents arrived in a body and 
hundreds more became first day settlers when the train from the north 
reached Oklahoma Station at 3:00 p. m. | 


Although the Santa Fe led the way for railroad development in Okla- 
homa City, four additional railroad companies were quick to build. The 


The main mode of trans- 
portation in the first years 
of growth was by animal 
drawn wagons — such as 
these in June 1889. 
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extension of railroad service was a boon to the “89ers, for now the people 
could have sufficient fuel for heat, train loads of lumber for building and 
plenty of boxcars to ship and receive all kinds of goods. In 1895 the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma, and Gulf completed a line that brought a cheaper supply of 
coal and lumber from McAlester to Oklahoma City. The new railroad meant 
more direct connections with both the East and West, for the line extended 
east to Memphis and later west to Amarillo. These two railroads in the 
City were indicative of progress and signs of progress always brought new in- 
dustry and new people. Within a few years time, three other railroads had 
connected Oklahoma City to main lines running in every direction. The 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railroad brought southeastern Oklahoma to our 
backdoor in 1905. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, more popularly called the 
Katy, built through the northeast corner of Oklahoma to become the first 
railroad in the State, though not the first in Oklahoma City arriving here in 
1903. In 1905 the Rock Island took over the old Choctaw line, expanded 
west to connect with the Southern Pacific, and Oklahoma Cityans could 
then enjoy travel to the Pacific coast. The Frisco (St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco) gave Oklahoma City the necessary boost to make it the number one 
city in the state. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Company had railroad lines as far into the 
Indian Territory as Sapulpa by 1886, but the comparatively uninhabited 
country offered little reason to extend the line farther. Civic leaders in Okla- 
homa City realized the importance of a connection with Tulsa, Springfield 
and St. Louis, but they were unable to persuade the A&P officials of its vee 
The only thing left to do was to build the railroad themselves, so, with the 
backing of some Illinois land owners, the St. Louis and Oklahoma City Rail- 
road Company was incorporated in 1895. One hundred and three miles of 
ties and steel tracks were laid, and by the close of 1898 the road was fin- 
ished to Sapulpa. The amount of business over the St. Louis and Oklahoma 
City line promised financial success, and when the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco bought the Atlantic and Pacific holdings, the Frisco also took over the 
St. Louis and Oklahoma City Company. 

Throughout the years of city development the railroads have provided 
services to keep pace with the needs of a growing community. In the early 
nineties many farmers faced ruin as the result of crop failures. But the Santa 
Fe came to the rescue with tons of seeds, giving the new settlers a chance 
to buy at actual cost and requiring only a promissory note as down pay- 
ment. The farms were saved, 95% of the notes were paid, and the railroad 
gained new friends and more business. 
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Oklahoma City’s Union Station serves 
the Rock Island and Frisco Railroads. 


By 1903 people in Oklahoma City had become vacation minded, so 
the Frisco announced special excursion rates to Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
a popular health resort and watering place. Passengers could travel on 
trains lighted entirely by electricity and they could relax in commodious 
observation cafe cars. Pullman and dining cars were added to make each train 
a “palace on wheels.” The first wood burning engines that pulled wooden 
cars gave way to the old style “puff and go” steam locomotives, and they 
in turn have been replaced by diesel engines that make travel time shorter 
and riding more comfortable. The railroads have become great common 
carriers, for they can haul large numbers of passengers and vast quantities 
of freight. They operate with the advantage of being able to enlarge their 
carrying capacity quickly by adding a passenger coach, or a few more box- 
cars, or, when necessary, scheduling another whole train. 

The remarkable growth of railway traffic out of Oklahoma City is ap- 
parent by a brief comparison of figures for 1900 and 1956. At the turn of 
the century 10 passenger trains made daily stops in the City, each carry- 
ing one or two passenger coaches. In 1956, 17 passenger trains carried 
from two to ten coaches. Seven years before statehood, local businessmen 
congratulated each other on the 26 cars of freight that left Oklahoma City 
every day. Fifty years after statehood, we are still congratulating ourselves, 
this time for the 24 trains of freight that roll out of the City daily. 


Civic improvement was made possible in the downtown area when 
the last Rock Island train pulled out of the old depot between Northwest First 
and Second Street just east of Broadway. That November 30, 1930, was the 
end of a long struggle between the railroad and Oklahoma City, a struggle 
that really began on the day of the Run. The Government had granted a 300 
foot right of way to the railroad, and by April 22 the right of way had been 
surveyed and clearly marked with stakes, ropes, furrows and signs. But in 
the rush of early day settlement, many did not bother to observe the rail- 
road’s claim. Stakes were trampled under foot, ropes marking the survey 


The Santa Fe 
Railroad Station. 


= 


Automobiles begin to com- 

pete with horses in this 

market scene on California 
Avenue. 


lines were broken and the right-of-way was dotted with tents pitched by 
the new arrivals. Years later the Rock Island threatened to by-pass Okla- 
homa City unless its claim could be adjusted and the original right of way 
returned to the railroad. The city fathers started work immediately, but 
property values along the alleged right of way had increased to such an 
extent that it was impossible to raise enough money to buy the 300 foot 
wide, 3,000 foot long, strip of land. The campaign workers went to the 
property owners almost on bended knee, begging, cajoling and pleading 
with them to release the land in order that the Rock Island would build into 
Oklahoma City. Finally, a 100 foot wide right of way was secured, the 
property owners were paid with $25,000 raised by issuing “Choctaw Script” 


and the Rock Island agreed to accept the narrower strip of land. This script. 


was given, to be redeemable in lieu of cash by the saloons for one-half of 
their annual licenses until the full issue was absorbed at par. 

So long as the City was small, the downtown east-west tracks created 
no problem, for traffic was light on the city streets as well as on the railroad. 
But as the City grew, the downtown traffic problem grew with it. More 
and larger trains caused traffic congestion that sometimes backed up auto- 
mobiles as far north as Thirteenth Street. Public safety was impaired, for 
the trains blocked fire engines, ambulances and police patrols. Again the 
city fathers had to find the answer. After a fight lasting many years the peo- 
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ple were asked to vote four million dollars necessary for the purchase of the 
100 foot right of way. In addition an appeal to the Rock Island, asking it 
to sell the right of way, build a new station, and lay tracks in another section 
of town was made. The compromise was satisfactory to the people and to 
the railroad, and the day after the final train left the station, demolition gangs 
went to work to raze the landmark and dig out the tracks. 

Today the people of Oklahoma City are served by three railroad stations, 
with a total of 41 trains operating in and out of the City. The Frisco and 
the Rock Island built a Union Station at 300 SW 7th Street; the Santa Fe 
Station was rebuilt on the original location at Santa Fe and California. The 
Katy Station at 200 East Reno, oldest of the three station buildings, handles 
the trains of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad and the Oklahoma City- 
Ada-Atoka Railroad. In addition to these, five companies, twelve other 
railroad lines have opened downtown offices. Offline representatives are 
maintained by the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy; Colorado and South- 
ern; Fort Worth and Denver; I]linois Central; Kansas City Southern; Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas; Midland Valley; Missouri Pacific; Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Gulf; Pullman Company; Southern Pacific; Texas and Pacific. 


The City Bus Company, the only public transit system operating with- 
in Oklahoma City, is the outgrowth of a transportation company that was 
organized in 1902. At that time the Metropolitan Railway Company was 
granted a perpetual franchise to operate electric railway cars through the 
streets and alleys of Oklahoma City, but it was the following year before 
service actually began. February 2, 1903 was a great day for the towns- 
people with the first street car making its maiden trip along the 6% miles 
of track. Everyone was on hand to crowd the curbs and watch for the “spec- 
tacle.” The street car served almost as well for entertainment as it did for con- 
venience. All through the first years of operation it was considered “the 
thing to do” to gather up a party of friends for a ride to the end of the line. 

In 1904 the Oklahoma Railway Company bought out Metropolitan and 
launched an expansion program. Within a year twenty-five street cars were 
running over sixteen miles of track, and by 1911, a power house had been 
constructed at Belle Isle, service had been extended north to Edmond 
and Britton and south to Moore, the Terminal Building and station were 
completed and an interurban line to E] Reno was put into operation. Dur- 
ing the early years of development, the fair grounds street car was one of 
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the sensations of fair week. When several cars were hooked together, it 
made a regular train of street cars, and few visitors from out of the City, as 
well as local residents, missed that very special car ride. 

The interurban system became an important transportation link be- 
tween Oklahoma City, El Reno, Britton, Edmond, Guthrie, Moore and Nor- 
man. The interurbans were over-sized street cars that could race along 
the track at remarkable speeds. They carried commuters back and forth 
to jobs in Oklahoma City, hauled freight to the seven towns in the system and 
provided transportation for thousands of students at the University of Okla- 
homa. Probably the most famous of all interurban cars was “Old 66.” It 
looked like a Toonerville Trolley, but in 1910 the frosted skylights, coal 
burning stove, and between seat mirrors made it the pride of the company. 
“Old 66” could carry almost 200 passengers on its run to Britton by taking 
advantage of ample standing room platforms at the front and back of the car. 
The trip to Britton was made via Belle Isle, and it was considered a fine 
lark to hop aboard “Old 66” for a family excursion or a Sunday picnic at 
the park. The famous old interurban had its troubles, too, like the time it 
crashed into one of the first automobiles in Britton and tore the back off the 
motor car. 

A public transportation system really may be classified as a public 
utility, and, as such, it must expand and improve its service to meet the 
requirements of a changing community. Improvements in the Oklahoma 
City system have been made in an effort to accommodate more people 
and to give faster service. By 1939 motor buses had replaced street cars on 
50% of the lines and in 1947 a streetcar was used for the last time as one of 
the attractions in the 89er parade. At one time a shuttle bus service was of- 
fered from downtown parking lots to the shopping district, and during the 
war years the owl service provided transportation for workers in war in- 
dustries. The buses have been converted from gasoline to diesel for more 


dependable service, charter buses were made available and routes have . 


been extended. All of these changes have been made in the interest of better 


In 1912, El Reno to Okla- 
homa City travelers used 
the Interurban Line. 


Buses transport thousands 
of workers and shoppers 
each day. 


service to more people. In 1945 the name of the Oklahoma Railway Company 
was changed to Oklahoma City Bus Company with general offices at 1206 
Exchange Avenue. 

In 1952 the adoption of the zone fare plan made the bus company a 
pioneer in the field of intracity transportation. The plan was devised as a 
more equitable pay rate for the passengers by adjusting the cost of a ride 
to the length of a ride. Therefore, people who travel a longer distance pay 
a higher fare, but no fare ever exceeds 25c. In Oklahoma City we proved, 
for the first time, that a zone fare structure is possible, and since 1952, trans- 
portation experts from cities over the United States have studied our plan 
and recommended its use in their own cities. 

One hundred and two buses are maintained by the company to run on 
twenty different lines that cover every part of the City. One hundred and 
twenty-seven employees, all with at least eight years experience in the com- 
pany, keep the buses rolling on a regular thirty minute schedule and a 
twelve to fifteen minute rush hour schedule. As home areas have developed 
within the city limits, bus lines have been rerouted or lengthened to bring 
service within one-fourth mile of everyone living in inhabited neighborhoods. 

Buses are inspected every ten days by expert mechanics in the company 
garage, thereby insuring a safe ride for the passenger and lessening the 
possibility of: any mechanical breakdown that would interrupt the regular 
schedule. Since the buses travel 8,000 miles every day on their regular routes, 
they must be kept free from faulty brakes, bugs in the motor or stalling 
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engines. From five o'clock in the morning until midnight the buses provide 
low cost transportation to 40,000 different people every month. During the 
fall months, September through December, the number of rides usually 
reaches the one million mark, with October the peak month for the year. 
In 1955 the City Bus Company collected one and a quarter million dollars 
as gross income, a large amount when we stop to consider that the money 
was collected in nickels and dimes. Nickels and dimes have built the public 
transit system in Oklahoma City;. nickels and dimes, and now quarters, 
will pay for future expansion and better service. 

Out of town bus service really started in 1900—not with a bus, to be | 
sure, but with an open hack drawn by horses between Oklahoma City and | 
Capitol Hill. For a 5c fare people could ride across the river to visit or shop. 
Originally a ferry served to transport early settlers across the Canadian, but 
in 1900 a bridge was constructed to facilitate travel. The hack service was 
not too dependable, and certainly the trip was made with many bumps and 
jolts for the passengers. In fact, the conductor always kept chewing gum 
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handy for the women who developed headaches and to pacify the children 
who were afraid. 

Today, it is hard to remember the one small hack line as we watch the 
24 hour activity that characterizes our Union Bus Station. The intrastate 
buses come rolling in from all points in Oklahoma, and the interstate buses | 
depart for cities all over the United States. That wide-eyed girl with her { 
hair combed in a ponytail has just arrived from a little town downstate to ‘ 
make her first visit to Oklahoma City; that man with the ten gallon hat 
and cowboy boots came in on the last bus from west Texas; that tired look- 
ing woman with the young child has a brief stopover on her trip from At- 
lanta to Salt Lake City; that sailor, catching forty winks in a deep cushioned 
leather chair, is waiting for the bus that will take him back to San Diego. 
All kinds of people, going in every direction pass through the terminal. 
Some make a last minute dash and reach the bus just as the door is closing; - 
others are “between buses” and leisurely have refreshments in the snack 
bar; still others sit quietly as they wait for the loudspeaker to announce 
“Bus 62, now loading at Dock 3.” Passengers buy tickets for New York or 
Pumpkin Center, for the bus lines provide economical transportation to the 
big cities and the only public transportation to many small towns. 


The great network of national and state highways that spreads out from 
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Oklahoma City has made this a natural vortex for truck, bus and automotive 
traffic. Five Federal highways converge in Oklahoma City; U. S. 66, crossing 
the nation from northeast to west; U. S. 77, an almost straight north-south 
highway; U. S. 62, entering the state in the extreme southwest corner and | 
running north and east to the Arkansas border; U. S. 270, from southeast to 
the Panhandle in the northwest; U. S. 277, southwest from Oklahoma City to 
the Texas line. These Federal highways represent nine outlets to interstate 
: travel; in the entire nation there are only five cities that have more interstate 
outlets than Oklahoma City. In addition to the five national highways, state 
and county roads add to the labyrinth of concrete and asphalt in and about 
the City. Over the highways come the buses—the giant sleeper coaches on 
a transcontinental route, the express run over the Turner Turnpike from 
Tulsa, and the “puddle-jumper” that collects passengers from every grocery 
store bus station and every gasoline station depot. 


The North Expressway goes under Western and ties into Classen. This is typical of Okla- 
homa City’s new transportation network. 
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One section of the new expressway system. 


The first permit for a commercial bus line out of Oklahoma City was is- 
sued by the Corporation Commission to provide service to Shawnee. Now, 
eight bus companies meet 248 daily schedules to provide intrastate, inter- 
state and transcontinental service. These companies are: American Trail- 
ways—coast to coast service; Continental Trailways, with the slogan “To the 
next town or across America;” Denco and Jordan—frequent schedules to con- 
nect with all points in the United States and Canada; Mid-Continent—serv- 
ing the great Southwest; M. K. O. Trailways—regular daily runs to Tulsa, 
Ponca City, Enid, Stillwater and all points in between; Oklahoma Trans- 
portation—charter and express service throughout the Southwest; Nichols 
Hills—connecting Oklahoma City with neighboring towns; Southwest Grey- 
hound—operating throughout Oklahoma. 

But what about the bus passengers who need transportation after they 


arrive in Oklahoma City? They can’t possibly walk to a hotel with all of © 


that luggage. They don’t know which local bus will take them out to Aunt 
Minnie’s. Of course, a cab is the answer and one will be waiting at the 
main entrance on the south side of the bus station. Back in 1900, cab service 
originated with a horse drawn hack. About the only business in those days of 
10c fares was meeting the trains and hauling around traveling salesmen 
with all their gear, but occasionally someone would engage the hack just 
for a dime’s worth of ride. All kinds of rigs were for private hire at the 
livery stable in the 200 block on West California, and those carriages, buggies 
and surreys were employed for large weddings and funerals. 
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Trucking firms in Oklahoma City are among the most modern and most | 
extensive of any city in the nation. The highway system, traversing Oklahoma- | 
from both east to west and north to south, places Oklahoma City in a natural 
position for a flow of cross-country traffic from all directions, coast to coast 
and border to border. Headquartering in Oklahoma City are 52 regular | 
route common carriers of general cargo and 100 irregular route common | 
carriers who specialize in hauling such things as automobiles, household 
goods, livestock, lumber, oil field equipment and supplies, heavy machinery, 
packing house products, petroleum products and road materials. All of 
these carriers are certificated by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 

Oklahoma City is served by more than 800 additional Oklahoma truck 
lines supplying intrastate and interstate service in all directions. Eleven ware- 
houses serve transfer and storage of merchandise. This is state headquarters 
for the Railway Express Agency and home office of Mistletoe Express, state 
wide motor express service. Regular route common carrier single-line serv- 


A multiple road elevation on the Oklahoma City Expressway system will soon speed traffic 
in all directions. Construction is continually underway in Metropolitan Oklahoma City. 
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An outline map of Oklahoma City’s main traffic arteries—completed and underway. 


ice is available from Oklahoma City to many major cities in the United States, 
and joint routes with expeditious service is available to all points in the 
United States. 

When we pause to consider that motor vehicles in the United States 
are driven over one-half trillion miles every year, we are able to appreciate 
how the development of motor transportation has affected our lives. If we 
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stop to reflect upon our growing population, the expanding suburban areas 
and the soaring motor vehicle registrations in greater Oklahoma City, we 
begin to realize why strict attention to highways, expressways and. traffic 
control is necessary. There are more automobiles and trucks registered in 
Oklahoma County than in any other county of the nation with a popula- 
tion up to 400,000. Eighty-seven percent of the people living within a 50 
mile radius travel the highways to reach the central business district. To 
accommodate such a large flow of traffic with more speed and greater 
safety, Oklahoma City has launched an urban expressway program that 
will provide limited access roads on all four sides of the City plus a downtown 
Expressway. Not only does the expressway program ease the transportation 
problems for residents of outlying communities, it also serves to bypass both 
out-of-town traffic and traffic that need not be involved with the central 


business area. 


The 110 miles of urban expressways were once just a pipe dream—but not 
anymore. Sparked by the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, all levels 
of government are cooperating to change the dream into reality. Okla- 
homa County and Oklahoma City, through bond issues, have purchased title 
to the land needed for rights-of-way which had formerly been acquired by 
The Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce and held for the public agencies 
without profit. The State Highway Department and the U. S. Public Roads 
Administration have built, and are building, the roads. It is a recognized 
function of government to provide the highway facilities necessary to the 
defense, business, health and welfare of the people in any community. To 
fulfill government’s obligation to the people, national, state and local gov- 
ernments carry on a continuous program of highway building, road repairs 
and street improvement. Building, repairs and improvement are the re- 
sults of studies to determine convenience and safety for the whole motor 
driving public. 

One of the recent improvements made by our City government for the 
benefit of the motorist is the conversion of some arterial thoroughfares to 
one way traffic. In 1948 the first one way streets were opened on a trial 
basis. The City Council, Traffic Department and Safety Council were soon 
convinced of their effectiveness. On Harvey Avenue (northbound) and 
Hudson Avenue (southbound) there was an appreciable decrease in the 
number of collisions and serious automobile accidents. On the other hand, 
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The first turnpike built west of the Mississippi ties Oklahoma City and Tulsa together. 


there was a marked increase in the volume of traffic that could be channeled 
along the two streets. Of course, there were some merchants who protested 
that the one-way streets were ruining their businesses, and they argued 
fervently against the extension of a one-way traffic system. However, the 
one-way streets proved to be a forward step in meeting the changing needs 
from the City of the ’20’s or ’30’s, so, the one-way plan was enlarged to in- 
clude Robinson (southbound), Walker (northbound), Dewey (south- 
bound ), Lee (northbound ), Shartel (southbound), SW 4 (westbound), SW 
5 (eastbound), Grand (eastbound) and Main (westbound). 


If we were ever called upon to name the one strip of pavement that is 
the source of most pride to the people in Oklahoma City, the answer would 
be the Turner Turnpike. That 88 miles of asphaltic concrete between Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa was finished in 1953, six years-after the idea first was 
presented to the State Legislature. The gala ceremony which officially 


opened the toll road was the culmination of a struggle to raise money, to 
determine right-of-way values, to solve problems of drainage and grading, 
and to overcome local opposition. But civic leaders in both Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa kept plugging away. The Governor worked quietly but surely to 
smooth out all the headaches, bitterness and frustrations. 

The result? One of the first toll roads west of the Mississippi River. It 
cuts 13.5 miles off the distance between downtown Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, and it saves an hour of driving time between the two cities. There 
are no grades steeper than 3 per cent and no curve with over one-half de- 
gree angle. One turnpike is only the beginning. Because the Turner Turn- 
pike has proved to be a financial success and a positive help to safe, rapid 
motor transportation, research studies are underway for engineering and 
financing more toll roads. Recently completed is the Will Rogers Turnpike 
from Tulsa to Joplin. 


The tremendous growth in aviation during the twentieth century has 
been reflected in Oklahoma City by the great number of people who have 
become air-minded. For speedy, comfortable transportation the folks have 
taken to the airways like a duck takes to water. From the barnstormer’s ex- 
hibitions to the modern air shows, from five minute joy rides to transconti- 
nental flights, private, commercial and military aviation has developed with 
such rapid progress that we are still a little breathless. The original Mu- 
nicipal Airport, located on SW 29th just west of May Avenue, has mush- 
roomed into three Municipal Airports, a military airport and one privately 
owned airport. In 1928, one airplane making daily round-trip flights be- 
tween Oklahoma City and Tulsa was the beginning of Braniff International 
Airways and represented commercial aviation in Oklahoma. In 1956, 168,285 
passengers arrived and 170,910 departed through the Municipal Air Ter- 
minal at Will Rogers Field. 

Oklahoma City was introduced to airplanes in 1910 when Charles Wil- 
lard came to town for an exhibition of stunt flying. Interestingly enough, the 
plane was shipped, not flown, into town, and the pilot arrived safely by 
train. Willard selected a field where Capitol Hill High School is now lo- 
cated and then waited two days for the winds to subside. At last the great 
event took place—an amazing spectacle in which a daredevil pilot flew 200 
yards down the field at an altitude of 50 feet! For his remarkable skill and 
courage, Willard received $1,000. 
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Real interest in aviation was developed in Oklahoma City following 
World War I. Oklahoma City men who had been trained at Post Field, 
Fort Sill, during the war realized the impact that aviation would have 
throughout the Nation. They were determined that Oklahoma City should 
be on the ground floor of this great new industry, and so they organized 
an aviation club to promote public interest. Actually, the campaign to. win 
friends for aviation was not a difficult one, because the people were already 
aware of the fact that an air age was in the making. While many people were 
afraid to fly and predicted certain doom for anyone who did, there were 
many more people who appreciated what aviation would mean to the 
progress of the City. Weather conditions were ideal for flying, the geographi- 
cal position was almost perfect for an aviation center and the people were 
alert to a promising opportunity, Such a rare combination of weather, lo- 
cation and men of vision made it inevitable that Oklahoma City would take 
an early lead in the advancement of airline travel. Land pioneers from °89 
became aviation pioneers in the ’20’s. 

The ex-war pilots who assembled their planes from blueprints and in- 
stalled their own motors, flew for the love of flying and landed their two 
seated “crates” on any field that looked level. Most of the planes were equip- 
ped with one navigation instrument—a compass—so that observers declared 
that a pilot had to “fly by the seat of his pants.” But those were the men 
who convinced Oklahoma City of its need for an airport. As a result of their 
efforts, one sod runway and 160 acres of land in Southwest Park became the 
first official airport. 


Oklahoma City has always been a leader in air transportation. This is an 
air view of Will Rogers Field. 


The facilities of Aviation Park were not adequate to accommodate the 
rapid increase in commercial and private flying. In 1930 the site for a larger 
airport was purchased and on April 1, 1932, the new airport was dedicated 
and named Will Rogers Field. At one time Municipal Airport was owned by 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce and prior to this the Cham- 
ber operated Aviation Park. The four graveled runways, two hangars, 
boundary lights and terminal building were considered the most modern 
construction for handling air traffic, but the airport was hardly open for 
business before additional improvements became necessary. That has been 
the story of Will Rogers Field ever since, longer and better runways, more 
hangars, increased land area, improved service, new equipment and a larger 
terminal building. 

Improvement has also meant the construction of Tulakes Airport, an 
auxiliary municipal airport nine miles northwest of the City. Tulakes covers 
an area of one square mile, with two paved runways, and storage facilities 
for private planes. The story is the same today as Oklahoma City plans 
ahead for the improvements that will be necessary for jet aircraft. In 1956 
the City began a major face lifting project which includes “beefing up” the 
runways, reconstruction of taxiways, improved restaurant facilities, an in- 
door baggage area and an expanded terminal to allow for more airline of- 
fices. An airport equipped for the Jet age is our key to routing by new Jet 
transports and to the securing of industry needing these facilities. 

Between the years 1941-1946 the Municipal Airport was under the 
control of the Army. On the land adjoining the taxi strips and runways to 
the west a great military installation was built and dedicated as Will Rogers 
Field on June 28, 1941, the first time a military post had been dedicated in 
Oklahoma since the days when it was Indian country. The Field was estab- 
lished as a training base for light and heavy bombers, photo reconnaissance 
(the largest in the world) and weather reconnaissance. It operated with 
a maximum strength of 12,000 men, and during the four years it served as 
a training base, 65 units were trained for fighting as bomb groups, signal 
and communication outfits, engineer companies, service units and chemical 
units. In March of 1946, Will Rogers Field was returned to the City for 
the purpose of operating and maintaining a public civilian airport. Under 
Army control, only regularly scheduled airline flights were permitted to 
use the airport, but after the war emergency, the field was reopened to 
private air traffic. 
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This is an air view of the huge CAA Aeronautical Center in Oklahoma City now under con- 


struction. A $13 million permanent building development program makes Oklahoma City 
the Civil Air Capital of the world. 


Because of the central location and the excellent flying weather, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA) Center was moved to Oklahoma 
City in 1946. As the center of various field training and servicing functions, it 
is the only civil operation of its kind in the world. The Oklahoma City Cham- 
ber of Commerce hailed its arrival in Oklahoma City as making Will Rogers 
Field the “Wright Field of civilian aviation.” The CAA control tower also 
went into operation in 1946, and in 1954 the tower successfully landed its 
one millionth plane. The steady expansion and development of CAA fa- 
cilities at Will Rogers Field has put Oklahoma City on the civil aviation map. 
The thirteen and a half million dollar permanent buildings project assures 
its permanent location here as the most important world terminal for trans- 
continental and local operations of commercial and private planes, testing 
of civil aviation operators and a testing ground for new equipment. 


Not only has Oklahoma City become a prominent location on the civil 
aviation map, it also has been added to the map of recognized airplane man- 
ufacturing. The Aero Design and Engineering Corporation made aviation 
history a few short years ago when one of the locally designed and built 
Aero Commanders flew non-stop from Oklahoma City to Washington, D. C. 
That flight proved the merit of the aircraft, established Aero Design as a 
successful enterprise and once again made Oklahoma City front page news 
in the aviation industry. 

In Oklahoma City, as in other major cities of the United States, com- 
mercial aviation has come of age. The “gypsy pilots” have relinquished the 
controls to well-trained airship captains; the breath-taking thrill of an open 
cockpit has been replaced by the quieter thrill of dining 10,000 feet above 
the ground. The airlines have tailored their flight schedules to the busi- 
nessman’s hours and the vacationers pocketbook. First class and sky tour- 
ist flights take Oklahoma City passengers all over the world. From Will 
Rogers Municipal Airport six scheduled airline companies serve the City 
with passenger and air cargo transportation: American, Braniff, Central, 
Continental, Trans-World and Slick. 
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PEOPLE ARE PROUD of their communities for many reasons. They are 
proud as the result of beautiful residential districts. They are proud of the 
rapid growth in population; they are proud of the large amount of money on 
deposit in the local banks. They have pride in material possessions—the big of- 
fice buildings, the miles and miles of paved street, the automobiles that crowd 
those streets; pride in modern conveniences—the number of automatic 
washing machines, record sales on power lawn mowers, the new telephone 
installations. These are the tangible proofs of a community's prosperity; here 
are the evidences of modern progress that are likely to be called to the atten- 
. tion of out of town visitors. Numerous parks, lakes, and recreation facilities 
—they are all there, the target for every finger that wants to “point with 


pride.” 
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In Oklahoma City, as in every city across the nation, we register justifi- 
| able pride in our material possessions—the fair grounds with its ultra mod- 
ern buildings, for instance, or the rapid industrial expansion, or the fine hotels 

and restaurants, or the extent of radio and television service. But most of all 
| | we are proud of the people themselves, people who had the vision, the cour- 
| 


age and the enterprise necessary for the acquisition of those material pos- 
sessions. Though we glow with pride whenever we look at one of our sky- 
scrapers, there is an extra glow for the man who built it. And when we proudly | 
take a visitor on a tour through our new million dollar high schools, we are 
conscious of the fact that the buildings themselves are only so much stone 
and mortar. The citizens who provided the money, the labor crews that | 
were responsible for construction, the men and women who staff the build- | 
ings and the boys and girls who study there are of most importance, and | 
the welfare of all groups of people must be our first consideration. | 


Of all the resources in the world—in the land, in the sea and in the air 
—human resources are the most valuable, and to them we owe the greatest 
safeguards. For the human resources are the people, and in the final analysis, 
the outstanding characteristic of any country or any city is the people who 
live there. A vast oil reserve is useless unless there are producers who realize 
its potential; fertile land is wasted without the farmers who will develop 
it; giant waterfalls remain only as scenic beauty spots if there are no engineers 
to harness the power. For richer, for poorer, a community is dependent upon 
the people. Progression or regression, tranquility or unrest, happiness or 
discontent are decided by those who make up the population. 

The human resources of the city are at work 24 hours a day determining 
| whether or not that city is a desirable place in which to live. The city, then, 
must be on 24 hour duty to protect and conserve the resources that build 
or destroy the community. Protection comes from an alert Police Depart- 
ment, or a safe water supply, or an efficient Fire Department, and conserva- 
tion comes from institutions that are concerned with the spiritual, physical 
and social welfare of the people. Pure drinking water does not solve the 
problem for a man who is troubled by thoughts of Eternity; a competent 
| police officer can arrest a burglar who would pillage a man’s house, but 
| he cannot arrest a disease that ravages the man’s body; no amount of fire 
protection can prevent a domestic explosion that might permanently separate 
the members of a family. The people who are at peace with themselves, who 
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enjoy good health, and who live in friendly harmony with society are happy 
people, and happy people make a town a fine place in which to live. 
Three great agencies are at work in Oklahoma City to conserve our 
human resources. Many times the activities of these three overlap, be- 
cause the basic objective of each is the same—better people in a better com- 
munity. The methods of approach or the ways by which the objective is ac- 
complished are different, but the common purpuse of human welfare re- 
mains constant. Actually, there are many institutions at work to promote 
the welfare of each individual. The schools are a vital force, civic organiza- | 
tions carry their share of the load and certainly the City Park Department : 
contributes a great deal. However, in considering the people’s well being i 
from the standpoints of religious guidance, physical fitness and social ad- 
justment, we must now consider the church, the hospital and the United 
Fund as three instruments through which welfare services are administered. 


The religious life in Oklahoma City began before the new settlement 
was even one week old; and the lively interest in religious affairs has been 
encouraged over the years until now this city is truly a city of churches. 

No other organization brings together the great diversity of people 


Oklahoma City is known for its hundreds of churches. | 
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who subordinate their different backgrounds, personalities, interests and 
attitudes to a common belief and spiritual need. In every walk of life, men, 
women and children have been influenced by the teachings of the church. 
In America, our democratic way of life is the outgrowth of the principles 
laid down in the Bible and the fundamental concepts expressed in the 
Christian-Judeo tradition. The brick and stone that have been built into the 
430 churches of Greater Oklahoma City are but the outward evidence of 
the permanent spiritual values underlying the entire community. Within 
the beautiful edifices that have been raised to the glory of God, we find 
the people who furnish the real and lasting proof that the City was, and 
is, built upon a foundation of the sacred teachings. In truth, you and I, 
and the man next door are the bricks and stones out of which a great church 
institution is built, an institution which provides a better life for the people 
and makes the City a better place in which to live. 

On April 28, 1889, the first Sunday after the Run, the people answered 
the call to worship by attending a community service conducted at the in- 
tersection of Broadway and Main. They had been summoned by the notes 
of a bugle which were sounded up and down the streets by a soldier rid- 
ing horseback. Out from their tents and board shacks came the people 
who stood in the sunshine to hear a message of hope from a pioneer min- 
ister and to join with their neighbors in songs of praise and prayers of 
thanksgiving. 

In the weeks following the settlement of Oklahoma City, separate de- 
nominational groups began to organize, and after 52 days of activity in 
the new city, five distinct church societies had been put into operation. Of 
course, there were no church buildings, so the little congregations met in 
whatever stores or rooms were available. The Catholics celebrated their first 
mass in a tent grocery; the Christians and Presbyterians rented small build- 
ings; the eight charter members of the Congregational Church held services 
in the parlor of a boarding house; the Methodists erected a large tent on a 
vacant lot in the 100 block on West Third Street. A few weeks later 21 people 
attended the first prayer meeting of the Baptist Society, and within the next 
three years, the Episcopal Church and the Unitarian Church were added to 
the list of established churches. By 1900, the list had grown to include 11 
churches, and in 1909, 47 churches had property that was valued at over $1 
million. 

The continued growth of the early churches was remarkable in view ot 
the obstacles which confronted every church group. None of the congrega- 
tions was wealthy, and it became a real struggle to finance the erection of a 
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The Church of Tomorrow in Oklahoma City. 


church building. In fact, it was even a struggle to make ends meet in the 
days when rented rooms served as church sanctuaries. One minister re- 
called that his problem was trying to balance the $4 collected in the offer- 
ing plates with the $12 daily rental charge. 

And when a group did succeed in moving to its own little frame church, 
there were no sidewalks, no trees, no landscaping—only the barren earth that 
was dusty in summer and muddy in spring. Sunday morning worshippers 
were distracted by the wind which whistled around the corners and rattled 
the windows and by the horses that stamped impatiently in the church yard. 
No one knew just what the church membership would be from one Sunday 
to the next. As new lands were opened to settlement, the churches found 
fewer members on the church rolls, and consequently a greatly reduced 
church budget. The ladies attempted to supplement the coffers with fund 
raising socials, but the oyster suppers and bazaars could not bring in enough 
money to finance elaborate buildings with beautiful interior appointments. 


Thelfirst church building in Diino City was constructed on Blue 
Hill at the northern extremity of town. The gentle rise at Fourth Street and 
North Harvey was so named because of the profusion of blue wild flowers 
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that covered the upward slope of land. It was there that the Catholics built 
the original St. Joseph’s, a small frame structure with a 63 foot steeple. On 
July 31, 1889, the cross was raised on the church, and two days later, the 
Angelus was heard to ring out for the first time over the city. Soon afterward 
other congregations began to look for suitable locations upon which to 
erect their church buildings. One after another, the churches were attracted 
to the higher ground north of the business district, and since desirable 
corner lots were available on North Robinson, that street came to be the 
avenue of churches. In fact, there was considerable sentiment in Oklahoma 
City at one time to rename Robinson Avenue as Church Avenue because all 
of the blocks between Fourth Street and Twelfth Street were dominated 
by churches. 


St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church 
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From 1889 church organizations have grown to keep pace with a grow- 
ing city. Today the church expansion programs are evidence of continuing 
growth. In 1890 the Baptists conducted their first baptisms on the shores 
of the North Canadian River and a few years later they installed a pipe organ 
in their church—the first pipe organ in the Southwest. In 1905 the first or- 
dained rabbi came to serve Temple B'nai Israel; by 1910 the Methodist 
Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal and Roman Catholic Churches had resident 
bishops. In 1913, when church property had reached a value of $2 million, 
the First English Lutheran Church buried a Century Chest beneath the floor 
of the church basement—a chest containing mementos of life in the City at 
the time that will be opened on April 22, 2013. Eighty-nine churches had 
been established by 1929; ten years later the Oklahoma City Council of 
Churches was organized as the “Christian voice of Greater Oklahoma City.” 


By 1956 the Council of Churches had more than doubled its member- 
ship as the effectiveness of cooperative undertakings by the member 
churches became more apparent. Churches no longer stand as strictly inde- 
pendent denominational institutions. Rather, the 45 denominations in metro- 
politan Oklahoma City are showing an ever increasing tendency to pro- 
mote understanding and to work together on projects of common interest and 
community service. Special services in recognition of Brotherhood Week, 
Youth Week, and Holy Week have become combined non-denominational 
services; the World Day of Prayer is observed with joint meetings. When the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible was released, ten identical services 
were carried on simultaneously to hail the publication of the new work. Such 
activities cut across the lines of church membership, a membership which 
includes 50% of our population according to the 1955 church census. This 
means that over 190,000 people in Oklahoma City are affiliated with an 
organized church group. Only 7% of our population has no church preference, 
leaving the overwhelming majority of 93% as those expressing positive — 
preference. 


Health is certainly more valuable than money; because 
it is by health that money is procured.—Johnson. 


The story of hospitals in Oklahoma City is much like the story of the 
city itself, for it begins with the early day struggle to bring medical care to 
the people of a pioneer town, and it continues over the years to the estab- 
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The Medical Center with its cluster of buildings on Northeast 13th. 


lishment of great modern institutions in a forward-looking community. The 
end of the story will probably never be written, as each decade produces 
a new chapter in hospital development just as the succeeding years add 
more people, more industries, more wealth to an expanding city. As we read 
over the pages of the hospital story, we become aware of the incredible 
contrast between old and new. 

It is hard to imagine the beginning of Deaconess Hospital in a semi- 
dugout prairie shack founded by a Methodist minister in 1890, and what- 
ever picture we were able to draw seems to fade as we look at the $8 million 
Veterans Administration Hospital that was opened in 1953. The candlesticks 
that are still used in the small chapel at Mercy Hospital are reminders of 
bygone days when the holders were used by the Sisters of Mercy in their 
first Oklahoma Mission. In the first part of our hospital story, we read of 
early day epidemics such as flu, typhoid fever and smallpox; in the sec- 
ond part we learn that the Medical Research Foundation and University 
Hospitals are attracting some of the best doctors in the nation. As a result, 
Oklahoma City has become recognized as a leading medical center in the 
Southwest. But let us begin our story with the first hospital as typical of the 
building expansion and extension of services that have characterized all of 
our hospitals. 

Early in 1898, two Catholic sisters from the Franciscan Convent at 
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Maryville, Missouri, came to Oklahoma City on a fund raising campaign. 
The Sisters had been sent from the motherhouse to solicit money with which 
to build a hospital in the northern part of Missouri, but when they arrived 
in the city, they found that the people here were desperately in need of 
a hospital. Convinced that they could be of great service in this young com- 
munity, the sisters asked church authorities permission to remain in Okla- 
homa City for the purpose of establishing a hospital. Permission was granted, 
and two frame buildings just east of St. Joseph’s Church were secured to 
house the little establishment. Twelve beds were placed in one of the rented 
buildings for the accommodation of patients and the second building was 
used as a home for the attending sisters. A few days after the hospital opened 
in August, a traveling salesman from Cincinnati, Ohio, checked in as the first 
bed patient of St. Anthony’s Hospital. Through the remainder of summer 
and during the fall months, St. Anthony’s continued to serve the people, 
but when winter weather brought snow and icy winds, the sisters found it 
impossible to heat the wooden buildings properly and so they were forced 
to close their little hospital. 

But the sisters were unwilling to give up the idea of a hospital in Okla- 
homa City, and they, with the townspeople who had awakened to the com- 
munity’s need, started the drive to establish a permanent institution. Civic 
leaders canvassed the town, appealed to church organizations and ap- 
proached the City Commissioners in their efforts to raise money for a hos- 
pital building. The Commissioners responded with an allocation of $800, 
and soon private contributions and gifts began coming into the building 
fund. “Way out in the cornfields” the sisters found a suitable location, and 
they used $600 of the grant from the City Commissioners to buy a square 
block of land that is now bounded by Dewey on the east, Lee on the west 
and Ninth and Tenth Streets on the south and north. 

Building the hospital became a real community project; everyone helped 
with something—supplies, labor, money and those who could contribute 
nothing else gave their moral support. Farmers from the surrounding coun- 
tryside brought their teams and wagons to excavate the basement and haul 
building materials. In June of 1899 the cornerstone was laid, and five 
months later, on November 25, the two and a half storied red brick build- 
ing was formally dedicated and opened for service. 

Only a few of the “old timers” now recall the early years when St. 
Anthony’s was only a 25 bed hospital lighted with oil lamps. They can re- 
count the hardships and describe the conditions under which the Sisters 
of St. Francis had to work. They can tell of watching the sisters drive a horse 
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and sled to town several times a day to haul water to the hospital, and a 
little later, how a windmill placed at the present ambulance entrance pumped 
water into two kegs set in the space that is now the reception office. There 
the sisters filled their buckets and carried water throughout the building— 
from the attic where they maintained their living quarters to the basement 
where the hospital laundry consisted of a washtub, a washboard and plenty 
of elbow grease. Grandfather can remember the first rope elevator that had 
to be balanced by a patient on one side and a sister on the other as it was 
pulled from floor to floor. Or an early day patient might think back to the 
time his operation was performed with the aid of flashlights that were 
used “preciously and sparingly” in surgery. 

And perhaps someone remembers the first case of scarlet fever to be 
admitted to St. Anthony’s. The hospital did not have an isolation ward, 
but it did have a little frame house on the grounds where the sisters kept 
two cows, a few chickens, a pig and a horse. The livestock was dispossessed, 
and the sisters moved in with scrub buckets, mops and whitewash. After 
two days of cleaning and disinfecting the hospital had an isolation wing, 


Rolater Hospital in 1910. 


Oklahoma City has many modern medical clinics and buildings. 


and, incidentally, that first scarlet fever patient stayed on to become the 
first handy man employed by the hospital. : 


The first addition to St. Anthony’s was built in 1906, the first in a series 
of expansion programs that have covered an entire city block with a great 
medical institution. The 1906 program increased the bed capacity to 80; the 
present capacity is 387 beds and 75 bassinets. (Not counting the latest ex- 
pansions ). The records for 1906 show that 766 patients were admitted in 
that year, but the cumulative record shows that up to January 1, 1956, 
379,890 patients had been cared for in the hospital. The first St. Anthony's 
baby was recorded in 1911; 45 years later the list of babies had grown to 
99,917. Of course, statistical reports could go on and on, and any attempt to 
cover the development of the nursing school, out patient department, num- 
erous clinics and laboratories, and fourteen operating rooms would fill an- 
other volume. The figures that have been given only serve as an indication 
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of the rapid extension of hospital facilities in Oklahoma City. True, these 
figures represent only one hospital, but the pattern is repeated in each of 
the City’s hospitals. 

Eleven hospitals in Oklahoma City reflect the progress that has been 
made in medical science. The installation of such modern equipment as 
the air lock resuscitators at Wesley, the skills displayed in new techniques 
of orthopedic surgery at McBride’s and the complete clinical laboratories 
at University are examples of the tremendous growth that all of the hos- 
pitals have experienced in their attempts to conserve the human resources 
of Oklahoma City. According to the 1955 report of the State Licensing De- 
partment, the hospitals had a combined capacity of 2096 beds and 258 
bassinets. The eleven medical institutions that maintain competent staffs, 
laboratory facilities, and completely equipped operating rooms are Capitol 
Hill General, Deaconess, Edward’s Memorial, Hubbard, McBride Bone 
and Joint, Mercy, Polyclinic, St. Anthony, University, Veterans Adminis- 
tration and Wesley. Newest addition to Oklahoma City is the Baptist Hos- 
pital under construction at this writing. 


A most noteworthy medical institution in Oklahoma City is the Okla- 
homa Medical Research Foundation, dedicated in 1949 to the ideal “That 


The Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation has facilities described by outstanding men 
of science as “among the finest in the world”. 
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more may live longer.” Alumni of the University of Oklahoma School of 
Medicine had dreamed of the institute for many years, but in 1945 the 
dreams that were discussed over coffee cups passed out of the talking stage 
into definite plans for building the Foundation. After a state wide survey 
which showed that the people were willing to support such an effort, the 
Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation was incorporated as a non profit 
organization. The idea for the project originated with the people, the re- 
search center was built by the people, and the work carried on in the lab- 
oratories and hospital is for the benefit of the people. 

The Foundation is concerned with two types of research: clinical in- 
vestigation is that which involves the patients in tests, treatments and re- J 
sponses to treatments during an illness; basic research is that in which an- 
imals and test tubes are used for scientific experimentation. Both kinds of 
research are carried on in a building designed to be functionally perfect. 
From the radioisotope laboratory to the “cold room” where constant tem- 
peratures down to zero can be maintained; from the cardiac physiology 
room to the area for graduate study; from the flame photometers to the 
ultracentrifuge the institution is completely modern in design and equip- 
ment. All of the scientific installations, all of the skills and all of the experi- 
ments serve the purpose of the Foundation: “to aid you, your family and 
friends and all people by helping to advance the healing arts.” 


In the conservation of human resources we have seen how the church 
assumes the responsibility for our spiritual needs and how the hospitals || 
have become the principal factor in preserving our physical well being, 
but in the field of social welfare, we find no single agency which is able 
to provide all of the services required in solving the problems of our 
citizens. The problems are so varied and they involve so many people that | 
dozens of agencies must work together in order that our children, our | 
aged and our victims of misfortune may be given assistance. 
The problems of the individual become the problems of the community, 
for unhappy, diseased or maladjusted people are like a wet blanket that 
has been thrown over our civic enthusiasm and progress. For some rea- 
son the unhappy person spreads his discontent day after day, living up to | 
the accusation that we are a nation of gripers. His dissatisfaction spreads i 
over his family first, then to his neighbors, his friends and finally by chain 
reaction it reaches everyone in town. Hence, individual unhappiness be- 
comes community unhappiness. In much the same way disease is carried 
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The mobile TB x-ray unit has many anxious customers. 


from home to home and preventive measures must be taken to insure 
against the disease ever reaching epidemic proportions. We all realize how 
the maladjusted person is a real threat to society. He is the person who robs 
the grocery store, beats his wife, or joins the hoodlum gangs. His adjust- 
ment problem is necessarily a community problem for without help he 
remains a constant threat to society. 


Someone said that no man is an island; no one can stand alone. We live 
in a society which is interdependent, in which our welfare depends to a 
large extent on the welfare of others. Therefore, the benefits which we can 
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share and the helping hand we can extend are like dividends to be enjoyed 

by the entire community. Oklahoma City recognized that principle in the 

very first year of its settlement when the Ladies Relief Club was organized 

to give systematic aid for cases of poverty, sickness or other kinds of dis- 

tress. Along with the Club’s activity, care for the needy was provided by 

relatives and friends and through church societies. As the problems of social 

welfare became more acute, civic organizations undertook charitable work 

and the United Provident Association was founded as a community effort 

to relieve individual or family suffering. In 1910, the Association distributed 

almost $8,000 for fuel, groceries, clothing, Christmas dinners and transpor- 

tation. As the years went by and the need for aid increased, more club 

activities centered around altruistic projects, and today the list of charitable 

contributions is as long as the list of recognized club groups. 
It is impossible to list all of the worthwhile services that make club 

work so important in Oklahoma City, but perhaps a few examples should | 

be mentioned to point up the wide front over which organizations with 

a true social consciousness deploy their welfare efforts. To care for the 

children of working mothers one club maintains a nursery school; another 

club sends underprivileged boys to a two weeks summer camp; the elderly 

people at the County Farm receive regular baskets of fruit and cookies from 

still another; a club project provides entertainment and clothing for the 

boys at Taylor Home. Other organizations sponsor youth programs; one | 

club bought an iron lung for the Crippled Children’s Hospital; another | 

club furnishes a ceiling projector and projected books for bed-fast patients; 

another conducts recreational therapy and still another makes possible audio- 

meter testing in the schools. In an entirely different field of welfare, the 

Goodwill Industries create jobs for the handicapped and operate an outlet | 

store for the sale of used clothing, furniture and toys. 


Even Pan Hellenic groups that ordinarily are not considered in the 
light of welfare activities have adopted altruistic projects that offer valuable 
community service. Sorority groups work with and provide equipment for | 
the victims of cerebral palsy, offer training for instructors in sight saving 
classes, and contribute time, money and supplies to the Children’s Con- 
valescent Hospital. It is fortunate that so many kinds of organizations— 
civic, fraternal, social, patriotic—are concerned with some phase of social 
welfare, for the need exists for a wide range of services to meet the dif- 
fering problems of our people. By supplying diverse methods and purposes 
for individual, class or group betterment, these organizations supplement 
the work of community agencies intended only for social welfare action. 
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The tee F ate is Monnens City’s combined community effort to 
provide counseling, money, and other aid to people who are in need. Thirty- 
three agencies that maintain actual assistance services in our city have 
adopted the concept that two basic human needs must be satisfied before 
| an individual is able to become a constructive member of society. First, of 
course, is his physical need for food, clothing and shelter. Second, is his 
| psychological need for belonging, recognition and achievement. Those 
i needs are common to everyone regardless of how old he is, how much money 
| he has, or how long he has lived in the same neighborhood. When either of 
| the two basic needs cannot be fulfilled by the individual, the United Fund 
steps in to provide temporary relief or to plan for long range rehabilitation. 
: These agencies care for the physical and psychological needs of babies, 
children, teen agers, adults and the aged. Whatever the problem, there is 
| a community supported welfare organization ready to look for a solution. 
| The United Fund does not limit its activities to the indigent families from 
“the other side of the tracks,” for many times the boys and girls or men 
and women who have the biggest social problem also have adequate money 
in their pockets. While the poor man only needs help to earn a square meal 
every day, his rich cousin may require much more help to overcome racial 
prejudice and misunderstanding. It is important for orphaned or neglected 
youngsters to have a home in which they will feel secure, but it is also im- 
portant for the children of well-to-do families to have supervised recreational 
activities with other children in the same age group. A transient without a 
dime to his name needs a place to stay overnight; a big industrialist who 
could buy every hotel in town needs help in organizing safety classes for 
his employees. Everyone contributes to the support of the United Fund 
| according to his own ability to give, and everyone is served by the United | 
| Fund according to his individual need. 
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AS WE LOOK AROUND US at the tall buildings, the thousands of peo- 


ple hurrying along the streets, and the playgrounds, churches and schools 
that make up the physical picture of our city, we marvel at the enterprise 
which made the tall buildings possible, the jobs that provide thousands 
of people with a livelihood and the amount of money represented in the 
parks and religious or educational institutions. Evidences of prosperity seem 
to meet us as we turn each corner; a new supermarket in one block, a mod- 
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ern shopping center in another district, a huge drive-in theater at a high- 
way intersection, construction everywhere we look in downtown Okla- 
homa City. In every direction we encounter signs of a progressive commun- 
ity, a community in which progress is everybody's business, and business 
makes possible everybody's progress. 

Progress may be written in the terms of a symphony orchestra, a new 
library or an over-subscribed United Fund. Progress also may be written 
in the form of beautiful homes, new automobiles and cosmopolitan resi- 
dents who are well acquainted in cities all over the world. But, funda- 
mentally, we must realize that progress may be written in capital letters 
only as the result of expanding business and industrial development. 

The slogan “What Oklahoma makes, makes Oklahoma” could be ap- 
plied to the City as well as the State. Why? Because successful industries 
increase payrolls, and payrolls build the educational and cultural features 
that make Oklahoma City an attractive place in which to live. Business and 
industry put the money in our pockets; tax money to support municipal 
government, recreation money to pay for the swimming pools and amuse- 
ment parks, welfare money that builds our hospitals or runs our orphanages. 
The more money we have to spend, the more advantages we may enjoy. 
As business and industry locate and expand in Oklahoma City, our spend- 
ing money is supplemented with new or larger payrolls, thereby provid- 
ing more money for all types of civic improvements. 


In any city there are certain essential characteristics which beckon to 
important industries. A manufacturing concern that is seeking a suitable 
location for its plant must consider, among other things, the available water 
and labor supply, the possibility of an extensive market, the proximity of 


needed raw materials as well as the cultural, entertainment and educational 


aspects of the community. A large distributing company is interested in 
a wide expanse of flat terrain upon which to build warehouses and the 
transportation facilities that will carry merchandise to all parts of the coun- 


try. The meat packing industry looks at the surrounding farm and ranch, 


lands; the airplane industry examines the weather conditions; the whole- 
sale food dealer turns to a map to make sure that his business will radiate 
from a central location. All of these characteristics—labor supply, assured 
markets, central location, land, weather and transportation—determine the 
desirability of a city as a site for industrial development. 
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Oklahoma City has a rare combination of attributes which may be 
offered as an inducement to business and industry. In 1957, the labor force 
numbered approximately 174,500, a number which included an appreciable 
gain of skilled precision workers. The operation of industrial plants during 
World War II proved that we had an adequate supply of laboring people 
who could adapt themselves to factory type employment in the metropolitan 
area. Labor relations between a worker and his boss have been good. Perhaps 
an excerpt from a report by the general manager of Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany will summarize the labor picture for Oklahoma City. The report was 
made at the time Douglas operated a cargo plane plant here during World 
War II. “Oklahoma City has cause to take pride in the plant’s record of 
production efficiency . .. The employees were awarded the coveted Army- 
Navy ‘E’... and an additional star . .. Oklahoma workers have proved their 
ability to do an efficient job . .. Oklahoma has a skilled labor supply and 
no labor trouble.” 

Industry’ need for a central location within a wide market area is 
met perfectly in Oklahoma City. Eight states (Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana) make up the geo- 
graphical section known as the Great 8-state Southwest, a section that 
has had a common agricultural history, a unity of resources and a con- 
tinuous commercial interdependence. Situated in the middle of this 8- 
state area is Oklahoma City at Latitude 35° 28’ 34”, Longitude 97° 30° 6” 
(Will Rogers Airport ). This reading means that Oklahoma City is just over 
two hundred and fifty miles south of the geographic center of the United 
States, on a direct line between Seattle, Washington, and Miami, Florida, 
and on a direct line between Langley Field, Virginia, and March Field, 
California. Oklahoma City dominates a broad trade area encompassing Okla- 
homa and portions of bordering states. 


Business, in its search for favorable industrial locations, looks at the 
land. The land offers three inducements to the manufacturer or distributor: 
first, the physical characteristics of the land; second, the amount of land 
available to industry; third, the raw materials that are produced from the 
land. Now let us see how Oklahoma City claims each of these three as an 
advantage to industrial development. 


Let’s imagine ourselves atop the beacon on the 33-story First Na- 
tional Bank Building where we can look out over greater Oklahoma City. In 
every direction our gaze extends over miles and miles of prairie land, broken 
only by an occasional gentle rise that led to the pioneer expression “the 
rolling prairie.” There are no mountains or jagged peaks to block our 
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Oklahoma is in the center of the great eight state Southwest, the heart land of America, 
and Oklahoma City is in the center of the state. 
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vision, no forests with dense undergrowth to interrupt our view. As far as 
our eyes can see the undulating plains spread away like a vast tableland. 
On such land as this, the ease of factory construction is apparent, and 
transportation services become greatly facilitated. Remember when you 
used to play in the sandbox or spend hours on the floor with your blocks? 
As long as you built the sand houses or block forts upon a flat surface, the 
building was easy, but when you tried to perch that same house or fort on 
a sharp incline, you were confronted with all kinds of construction prob- 
lems. For the same reasons that you erected your town of Lincoln Logs 
on a flat surface, industry prefers to build its factories and warehouses on 
level terrain. 

The 709 square miles of metropolitan Oklahoma City is the second land 
inducement to the development of big business and industry. But, how- 
ever much land is available for industrial use, it is essential that the in- | 
dustrial areas be planned and located in such a way that jobbers and manu- 
facturers will have a good location. A good address to an industrialist means 
location in an area that provides space for expansion, that is zoned for spec- 
ialized industrial use, that is served by good transportation facilities, and 
that is assured adequate water and sewer lines. Sparked by the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City has recognized the good loca- 
tion aspect of industrial development with restricted districts designed and 
developed to meet the special needs of industries. 


Community teamwork converted the plan for industrial districts into 
reality. Through the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma In- 
dustries, Inc., was organized to handle the actual business of buying, de- 
veloping, constructing, leasing and selling industrial properties. Approxi- 
mately 175 business and professional people of the Oklahoma City area are 
stockholders in the original $500,000.00 capitalization, which was expanded 
to a $2,000,000.00 corporation in 1957. Industrial development in Oklahoma 
City since the end of World War II has proved the merit of the industrial 
district program. In 1950, 65 new plants and the expansion of many estab- 
lished firms represented an investment of $7 million. The expanding pattern 
of industrial development has continued in the succeeding years, and the 
volume of business has been increased by a large number of small firms which 
were founded by local businessmen. In 1955, 36 new firms with 416 persons 
on the payrolls were added to the Oklahoma City industrial family, a gain 
of 6.2% over 1954. Similar gains have been made each year since. 
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Perhaps you have taken a drive through some of the industrial districts. 
You notice the style of buildings, the deep setbacks, the landscaping and 
the protective screening to safeguard abutting property owners. These are 
some of the visible characteristics which contribute to our ten high type 
industrial areas. 
1. Frisco—56 acres in southwest Oklahoma City served by the Express- 
way System and the Frisco Railroad. 


An air view of the Oklahoma Industries Inc. Industrial area—a unique method of the 


ae City Sala of Commerce for developing industrial property. 
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2. Northside Industrial District—140 acres north of Oklahoma City on 
the Santa Fe Railroad. 

3. Oklahoma Industries—100 acres north of Oklahoma City at the heart 
of the Expressway System. 

4, Pennington—85 acres in west Oklahoma City, just east of the State Fair 
of Oklahoma Grounds. Served by Rock Island, it too, will be directly 
connected with the Expressway System. 

5. Rock Island—221 acres west of Oklahoma City on two main thorough- 
fares. It is served by the Rock Island. 

6. Santa Fe—160 acres developed by the Santa Fe Railroad just south 
of the Oklahoma Industries tract. 

7. Tinker—more than 4,000 acres southeast of Oklahoma City near Tinker 

Air Force Base. It is served by Santa Fe and will be connected in the near 
future with the Expressway System and the Interstate Highway System. 

8. Voss—160 acres north of Will Rogers Field with similar transportation 
facilities. 

9. Will Rogers—1,500 acres west of Municipal-Will Rogers Field, which is 
southwest of Oklahoma City. Linked also with the Expressway System, 
it is served by the Frisco Railroad. 

10. Willow Springs—55 acres northwest of Oklahoma City on U. S. 66 and 

the urban Expressway System. It is served by Rock Island and Santa 

Fe Railroads. | 

The third land inducement to the industrialist shopping for a suitable 
plant location is the amount of raw materials produced in the neighboring 
countryside. A flour mill is eager to select a site that is close to the wheat 

fields; a meat-packing plant operates more economically if it is the center 

of a livestock area; heavy industry must have sufficient supplies of fuel 

| 

| 


and power. Fortunately, Oklahoma City is surrounded by a tremendous 
supply of raw products, products which may be converted to finished mer- 
chandise by the use of low cost and plentiful fuel. When raw products are 
combined with industrial know-how, the result is a substantial economy 
which benefits the entire community. 


Agricultural and mineral production have had a major role in the de- 
velopment of Oklahoma City’s industrial potential. In 1899 our first pressed 
brick manufacturing plant dug the red clay from the tract of ground that 
is now McKinley Park, and the “brick yard” became one of the important 
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Agriculture and livestock is one of Oklahoma’s major industries. The economy of Okla- 
homa City is directly tied to this industry. 


factors in the town’s growth—an industry based on raw material from the 
land. The sale of surplus garden vegetables by the 89ers gradually enlarged 
over the years to make possible great produce houses. Our two great meat 
packing plants, the first big business to be attracted to Oklahoma City, 
came as the result of another land product—livestock on Oklahoma farms, 
which by 1956 had increased in value to $245,857,000. The creation of an- 
other industry dependent upon the mineral wealth was accomplished when 
Black, Sivalls, and Bryson built their big plant to manufacture a complete 
line of oil and gas field processing equipment. Good pasture lands are the 
starting point for our dairy products industries, and the herds which supply 
our milk, cheese and butter are among those most often awarded honors 
in national judging contests. Our state furnishes our city with raw materials 
essential to industry, but we must remember that other mineral and ag- 
ricultural products are transported into Oklahoma City from an 8-state 
radius to supply our plants and factories and that products made here are 
redistributed to those areas. 

The final consideration in the selection of an industrial site and one 
that is essential to any successful industry, is the availability of transporta- 
tion lines. Manufacturers are dependent upon railroads, airplanes and truck 
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lines to bring raw materials to their factories and to distribute the finished 
merchandise over a large sales area. In the chapter “Transporting the Peo- 
ple” we learn how rail lines, airlines, truck lines and bus lines radiate in all 
directions from Oklahoma City, carrying people and freight to neighboring 
communities as well as to distant places in the United States. 

At the time of the famous run that created Oklahoma City in a annie 
day, the Santa Fe Railroad was the pioneers’ transportation link with the 
rest of the nation. Within a few years the Rock Island and the Frisco reached 
Oklahoma City, giving direct rail connections to the east and west. Years 
later, the pattern set by the railroad companies was duplicated by motor bus 
service and air transportation. The convergence of State and Federal arterial 
highways has made Oklahoma City the headquarters for over 65 trucking 
lines. As a result, this city is the recognized center for jobbing houses, manu- 
facturing and distributing industries and regional sales offices in the Great 
Southwest. 


Another part of any industrial development plan, and one that under- 
lies such physical characteristics as land, weather and transportation, is the 
friendly attitude of the people who polish off the welcome mat. The citizens 
themselves are responsible in a large measure for encouraging an industrial- 
ist to locate among them. People who are willing to extend a helping hand, 
who will work to promote a favorable business atmosphere, both legislative 
and taxwise, and who will provide a clean, wholesome city in which to live 
are the people who attract industry to their community. As private in- 
dividuals we follow the lead of our Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
in welcoming new business to Oklahoma City and in helping established 
firms carry out their expansion programs. Each year representatives from 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce visit the industrial and business 
organizations in an effort to give counsel, to assist in the solution of knotty 
problems, and to offer a collective handshake from all of us. 

The Oklahoma City industrial pattern is made up of five major ac- 
tivities: manufacturing, distribution, service, Tinker Air Force Base and 
petroleum. These five do not include many developments that contribute 
appreciably to the over-all payroll in Oklahoma City, developments such 
as retail sales stores, hotels and supermarkets. Retail stores would include 
the Veazey Company which began with one drugstore at the corner of 
California and Robinson Avenues; or the John A. Brown Company that now 
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spreads over 9 acres of floor space. The leading hotels in Oklahoma City are 
not classed as a major industry, and yet they make possible a convention 
business that puts millions of dollars into local pockets every year. The 
supermarkets have become so much a part of our daily lives that we seldom 
remember back to 1930 when the giant Humpty Dumpty food center that 
now checks 15,000 people weekly was just another little grocery store with 
a couple of clerks and a butcher. Certainly these businesses, along with 
the banks, insurance companies and brokerage firms, are not to be under- 
estimated in their value to our economy, but the five named classifications 
must be considered as our “key industries’—those having the largest pay- 
rolls, the most employees and the biggest local investment. 

Many of our citizens remember the early years before Oklahoma was 
a state, years when manufacturing was a fledgling industry pioneering in a 
newly settled territory. The Main Street Carriage Works, located at Main 
Street and Hudson Avenue, was typical of the industries founded to manu- 
facture the products needed by the "89ers. Long before the days of motor 
transportation the carriage works built wagons and buggies to supply the 
local trade, and the company’s crowning achievement was a hose wagon 
especially designed and constructed for the fire department. A similar works 
at the corner of Harvey and California Avenues specialized in making the 
trim for the carriages. 

The Oklahoma Paper Company, oldest and largest in the State, was 
chartered in 1900. At that time sacks and wrapping paper were the two 
items offered for sale, but continuous expansion has built the company 
into the only organization in the Southwest that manufactures and jobs a ° 
complete line of paper products. 

While industries such as the carriage works, the paper company, and 
the brick yards (mentioned earlier) were the real industrial pioneers in 
Oklahoma City, the firm foundation for industrial development was laid 
in 1910 when the meat packing plants moved into the southwest section 
of town. Before 1910, Packingtown was only an alfalfa field, and even be- 
fore the land was tilled by white settlers, it was a camping area for range 
drivers who brought their cattle herds over the trails from Texas ranches to 
the “cowtowns” of Kansas. 


The story of locating the meat packing plants and livestock yards in 
Oklahoma City is a story that reflects the initiative and enterprise of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, for that nucleus of civic leaders 
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planned and executed “operation packing plants.” To interest eastern and 
northern meat packing concerns in the desirability of an Oklahoma location, 
the Chamber sent a letter to all packing houses. The letter contained sta- 
tistical information relative to population growth, climate and market area, 
and it also extended an invitation for company representatives to visit Okla- 
homa City for an on-the-spot survey of land resources and labor supply. 
Of course, there was keen competition for new industry among the 
cities of the Southwest, so when packing plant officials accepted the invita- 
tion to inspect Oklahoma City, the Chamber of Commerce kept mum, fear- 
ful that a rival town would attempt to “steal our thunder.” On the day that 
the visiting officials arrived, one available automobile in town was pressed 
into service to furnish transportation to the sites which were considered 
suitable for meat packing plants. This conducted tour proved to be a 
lengthy one, not because there were so many sites to be examined, but be- 
cause the car moved so slowly and because the touring delegation had 
to spend so much time pushing the motor car out of sand pits and deep ruts. 
A terrific whirlwind campaign that lasted just one day convinced the 
visiting packers that the only smart thing to do was to move into Okla- 
homa City. When the packers demanded a $300,000 bonus, city leaders 
pledged the bonus money so quickly that some people thought they must 
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The meat packing industry opened the door to Oklahoma City’s industrial development. 
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The huge movement of livestock into the Oklahoma City area makes if one of the top 
seven markets in the nation. 


have consulted a crystal ball and so knew that the following day the neces- 
sary money would be subscribed in a 30-minute meeting. 

The only instance during the whole proceeding in which the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce strategy did not click perfectly was 
in the final selection of a site. The Chamber was entirely willing for the 
packing plants to be built on any of the proposed locations except the 
one southwest of the City. Due to the prevailing direction of the wind, 
and mindful of the odors that could arise from an industry dealing with 
livestock, the Chamber urged plant construction in the sections north from 
town. But the visiting officials recognized the advantages of the wide level 
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expanse that was adjacent to the river and that could be connected easily 
with rail facilities, so the great buildings and countless stock pens still 
dominate the southwestern corner of Oklahoma City. 

On the first day that the packing house was opened for business, all of 
the city folks were invited to come “way out in the country” for a tour of the 
plant and to join in the dedicatory celebration. The company officials 
started from downtown in a motor car, but the day was rainy and the roads 
were slick. Three and a half hours later the official party arrived at the 
plant. So many people flocked to the open house that the workers found 
it difficult to continue plant operations. In fact, the great scores of peo- 
ple milling around on the plant floor presented a safety problem for super- 
visors and foremen. They were particularly concerned lest a steer get loose 
and run amuck through the crowd where it would be impossible to use 
firearms to stop the wild charge. 

Twenty-five years later Wilson and Company and Armour and Com- 
pany celebrated their silver jubilees, and made the occasion memorable 
by payrolls made up entirely of silver coins. In that length of time the 
livestock handled by the plants would have filled a cattle train stretch- 
ing out for 3,400 miles. Since 1910 the doors of Oklahoma City’s two major 
packing plants have never been closed. Not even did the depression years 
pinch halt production. By an increase in the value of Oklahoma farm 
lands, by giant payrolls that have channeled millions of dollars into Okla- 
homa City and by the employment of thousands of laborers, Oklahoma 
City has reaped the dividends of a Chamber of Commerce investment in 
the future. 


centers in the Great Southwest is the inevitable result of strategic loca- 
tion, moderate climate and excellent transportation facilities. As the larg- 
est city in Oklahoma, it is understandable that Oklahoma City dominates 
the wholesale business of the State. With 42% of the State’s total whole- 
sale business conducted by local firms, we are able to appreciate why 29 
distribution industries representing an investment of $6,682,000 were ex- 
panded and established here in 1956. From the construction of a 130,500 
square foot warehouse to the completion of a 191,000 bushel capacity grain 
storage building, the new industries have become a contributing part of our 
basic prosperity and a welcome addition to our ever expanding industrial 
program. 


The development of Oklahoma City as one of the largest distributing 
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Distribution industries are not a recent innovation in Oklahoma City. 

The first food jobbing business was started by an ’89er who realized the 

possibilities of an organization that could supply beans and coffee to the 

thousands of new settlers in the territory. A few years later the Hughes- 

| Bozarth-Anderson Company opened for business, equipped to supply the 

| demand for saddles, bridles, halters, buggy whips, etc. The early day in- 

| ventories showed that the company carried as many as 20,000 horse col- 

lars in stock, a remarkable contrast to the new electronic ranges that “boil 

| an egg in seconds” that are listed on current inventories. Today, company 

officials are still inclined to boast a little when they recall an order-for 3,000 
| 


saddles that once came from the British government. 

| By 1901 the records show that 91 wholesale and manufacturing firms 
with total sales of $16 million had been built in Oklahoma City. The dis- 
tribution area was limited almost entirely to Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritories at a time when deliveries were slow and often uncertain. Of all 
the lines of merchandise carried by the 91 firms, only two—liquor and 
carriages—have been discontinued with the passing of the years. 

As an example of the distribution industries that were founded in ter- 
| ritorial days, expanded over the years and continue to flourish as vital assets 
to our modern economy, let us briefly review the history of the oldest whole- 


sale grocery company in Oklahoma. 


| 
| 
Typical of the heavy industry in Oklahoma City is this steel fabrication plant. 
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On a wintry morning in 1902, two young men arrived in Oklahoma 
City seeking their fortunes in a land that offered boundless opportunities. 
Together they opened a small store on First Street, but two years later the 
volume of business warranted the construction of a three-story building 
with a basement just west of the Santa Fe tracks on First Street. A third 
partner was taken into the business, and in 1910 the company known as 
Collins-Dietz-Morris was organized under the charter laws for the State 
of Oklahoma. The years between 1910 and 1920 were years of continual 
expansion, buying other grocery firms, and establishing branch warehouses. 
When the company moved to the Santa Fe Industrial District in 1948, the 
office buildings and warehouses covered five acres of ground. As further 
evidence of tremendous growth we might take a quick look at the sales 
record. When the company was organized in 1910, the total monthly sales 
amounted to $62,500. Bridging the years, we find that the present sales 
volume is well over $1 million a month. 

Perhaps we should have started the history of Collins-Dietz-Morris long 
before 1902. As the railroad was building through the territory in 1887 an 
inconsequential occurrence later saved the wholesale company thousands 
of dollars. The railroad gangs were running behind schedule and all of 
the foremen were ordered to rush operations in any way possible to avoid 
a $1,000 a day penalty for failing to complete the road within the stipulated 
construction time. At Nowers, which is a yard stop at Northeast Thirty- 
Sixth Street and Santa Fe, the crews ran into a rise of ground that neces- 
sitated a 10-foot cut in the grade. As the cut was dug, workmen dumped the 
dirt close to the track to save time. Thus, there was a considerable amount 
of earth piled just off the right of way. Sixty-one years later, because that 
dirt heap was exactly fr eight door high, the big distributing company could 
build the floor of its warehouse on a el with the railroad cars that would 


be loaded at company docks. 


How many times a day do we lift the receiver of our telephone? How 
many radio and television programs do we enjoy every week? How many 
gas operated home appliances such as furnaces, stoves and hot water heaters 
do we use each day? How many electrical outlets and their appliances could 
we count in our home? We cannot give an accuraté answer to these ques- 
tions because we never think twice about any of them. Dialing the tele- 
phone, tuning in for a TV show, turning on the gas to cook a meal or plug- 
ging in the electric iron have become commonplace actions, and we take 
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it for granted that each action will bring about an immediate response. 
Within an instant or two we are able to talk over the wires to a friend; a 
flick of the finger and the television screen becomes alive with our favorite 
characters, or the fire begins to burn under the skillet, or the iron is ready 
for that pressing job. Taking these things for granted as we do, we pay little 
attention to the multi-million dollar service industries that relieve the 
drudgery of house work and bring information and entertainment into our 
own home. 

Service industries mean exactly what the name implies—companies 
which serve or benefit the people in their attempts to live comfortably in 
a modern society. Service companies are often synonymous with public 
utility companies. For example, in Oklahoma City we refer to the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company or the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company as 
public utilities, industries which accommodate the people with a commun- 
ity-wide service. But service industries extend beyond the public utilities 
to include testing laboratories, engineering companies, tractor repair shops, 
and all other concerns that provide a better way of life for our citizens. 


Small industries contribute to the total pattern of community benefits 
in proportion to the demand for their services. The Doll Studio and Hos- 
pital is very important to a little girl whose “baby” just suffered a cracked 
china head; the Storm Shelter, Inc. has special meaning for people who 
live in or near a tornado belt. 

The first stone building on West California Avenue was erected by 
one of the small service industries. The Grace Cleaners, oldest cleaning and 


pressing establishment in Oklahoma City, opened for business shortly after 


the run and later gained recognition for excellent service by caring for the 
costumes and personal clothing of stars who appeared at the opera house. 


Perhaps the public utility service industries in Oklahoma City are 
best represented by the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company. OG&E, 
as it is familiarly known throughout the state, is an industry that was cre- 
ated in Oklahoma City; that expanded as a result of Oklahoma City’s con- 
fidence in its ability to serve; that became a great institution because Okla- 
homa City accepted the spirit of free enterprise which makes progress 
possible. Oklahoma Gas and Electric has repaid its parent city with 50 years 
of common dividend payments, efficient electric service to 300,000 cus- 
tomers and a $10,000,000 payroll. 

The first electric lamps in Oklahoma City glowed on Christmas Eve, 
1890. Although the city had not yet celebrated its second birthday, the resi- 
dents demanded, and received, public utilities services which advanced the 


0. G. & E.'s new Mustang 
generating station, placed 
in operation in 1955, pro- 
duces 220,000 kilowatts. 
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town from a pioneer settlement to a thriving young community. Two water- 
powered electric plants were the forerunners of the nine giant generator 
stations that now operate with a capacity of 728,900 KW. The earliest of the 
two water-powered plants was abandoned almost before it was built because 
the North Canadian River, which was to furnish the water power, did not 
have a sufficient supply of running water to turn the little turbines. The sec- 
ond electric plant (really the first to give electric service ) was built on South 
Robinson just south of the present viaduct. This small frame building 
housed a turbine waterwheel and an arc dynamo which could supply energy 
for 1500 small light bulbs. But in 1890 men possessed scant knowledge of 
the operating techniques of a public utility, and early in 1891 electric service 
had to be discontinued. 

In the following year, however, the Oklahoma City Light and Power 
Company reopened under new management, installed steam-powered ma- 
chinery, and entered into a contract with the city for street lighting begin- 
ning in September, 1892. The city agreed to pay $150 a year for each of the 
25 street arc lamps that were lighted only on nights when the moon was not 
shining. The reorganized company did not install electric meters, but charged 
residential users a flat rate which averaged 80c a month for service from 
dusk until 9:15 P.M. If the user burned his lamp until 11:00 P.M., the rate 
increased to $1 and for those who wished to have an electric light that would 
burn all night, the charge was $2. 
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By 1902 the utility company had struggled through 10 years of expensive 
plant operation, dissatisfaction among the stockholders, obsolete machinery, 
litigation and receivership. But the company had managed to expand in spite 
of its difficulties, and when the business was sold, the new owners found 
they had bought an electric power plant that was supplying current to 209 
arc lamps for street and commercial use and 1000 incandescent lamps in 
private homes. The utility company was incorporated under the laws of 
Oklahoma Territory as the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, and prog- 
| ress became the keynote of the organization. The powerhouse was enlarged, 
| electric lines and gas mains were extended, new boilers and generators re- 
placed old equipment. But the improvements could not be made fast enough 
to meet the needs of the rapidly growing city, and in 1904 it was still neces- 
sary to turn off the lights for residential sections in order to light up the 
shops and stores that remained open on Saturday nights. 

Once more the company was reorganized to meet the challenge for 
necessary improvements. An adequate, efficient electric service system was 
the result, a dependable system that now extends for 450 miles across Okla- 
homa and western Arkansas. The growth of an Oklahoma City industry that 
celebrated its golden anniversary in 1952 is the record of pioneers who 
had faith in the ultimate benefits of electricity, of men who had the courage 
to venture an unproved enterprise and of a city that stimulated and en- 
couraged the development of a successful service industry. 

If you have ever baked a cake, you know that certain ingredients must 

be put into the batter, then the mixture must be stirred properly and finally 

: the baking process must be accurately timed. If the recipe is followed 
| closely, the result is a smooth textured creation that you are proud to serve as 
a special treat. Just as you work with flour and sugar and eggs to produce 

a culinary delight, so civic leaders have worked with men and figures and 


The first arc lamps in 
Oklahoma City were 
lighted by this 220 kilo- 
watt generating station. 
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money to create an industrial bonanza. A perfect chocolate or angel food 
cake was your aim as you turned on the oven and brought out the electric 
mixer; the largest military installation in the world was the goal of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce when the Industries Foundation was 
established to encourage the location of an air materiel base in Oklahoma 
City. 

As you carefully blended the batter, measured out the exact amount of 
milk and added the spoonful of vanilla in the hope that your cake would be 
a success, civic leaders were pointing out to Air Force officials favorable 
weather conditions for flying, the central location of Oklahoma City and 
the available labor supply that would be the basic ingredients for an im- 
portant aircraft maintenance and modification center. While you mixed the | 
cake batter with a hundred even strokes, the Oklahoma City Chamber of | 
Commerce mixed their basic ingredients with limitless cooperation that 
procured land sites, built roads and extended rail connections. The result 


of your labors was the momentary enjoyment of serving a delicious dessert 
to your family; the lasting result of civic labor is Tinker Field which is served 
to the people of Oklahoma City with a garnish of 20,000 civilian and 5,000 
military jobs and an icing of ‘an approximate $100 million payroll annually. 


The Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area is the largest industrial develop- 
ment in the State with assets that equal the combined resources of the Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward Companies, two of the nation’s corporate 
giants. The original investment of $11 million that built the air depot in- 
creased in 15 years to $215 million. The small offices furnished without 
charge by Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce in the Commerce Ex- 
change Building that housed the first civilian employees who arrived in 
January, 1942, have grown to 2,800 acres with 8,000,000 square feet of floor 
space in over 500 buildings and concrete runways that would build a high- 
way 20 feet wide between Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
When civilian employees and military personnel began pouring in to 
staff the giant air depot, Oklahoma City found itself without adequate hous- 
ing, schools and shopping areas to accommodate thousands of new resi- 
dents. The first commander of the base reminded businessmen and civic 
leaders of their responsibility for the welfare of new families that had moved 
into the metropolitan area. “We are not tenants or tourist trade,” he said. “A 
little plaster and paint are not all that will be needed to help us become 
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One of the world’s largest 
engine overhaul facilities, 
at Tinker Air Force Base, 
is pictured here. More than 
20,000 civilians and 5,000 
military personnel are em- 
ployed at Tinker. 


the good and healthy neighbor we hope to be. It’s a matter of building 
homes, not merely adding stories to hotels.” 

Overnight, Oklahoma City took these remarks to heart and an expan- 
sion program was started unparalleled in the history of the State. Streets 
and highways fanned out in every direction from Tinker Field; homes were 
built in such numbers that the fields adjacent to the base became well popu- 
lated residential communities; telephones, electric wires and gas meters 
were installed by the thousands; fourteen new school houses were built to 
serve the Tinker family; nearly five hundred retail stores in the metropolitan 
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area opened as a result of the purchasing power concentrated among base 
employees. Tinker Field has reciprocated by causing millions of dollars to 
| be channeled into greater Oklahoma City each year, by bringing into the 
: community substantial citizens who work for civic progress, by annually 
contributing thousands of dollars to the United Fund and other relief 
| agencies, by being good neighbors in a city that recognizes the value of 
friendly, cooperative living. 

OCAMA operates under the slogan, “Keep ‘em flying.” In the per- 
formance of their jobs employees are responsible for the repair, modification, 
| restoration and maintenance of aircraft—from the B-29’s that dropped their 
| cargo of atomic bombs in Operation Crossroads to the B-52 and B-47 Jet 
bombers which make up America’s present air arm. OCAMA provides serv- 
ice throughout the world, wherever American Air Force planes fly. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the men and women employed at the base are engaged : 
in actual production work; in the $2 million warehouse that is the most 

highly mechanized and streamlined warehouse in the world; on the as- 

sembly line where the slightest error may cost thousands of dollars and re- 

sult in the loss of precious time; in the pneumatic testing shop which was 

built as one of the construction projects in the 1955 expansion program. 


Throughout the world, the Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area is the main supply and 
maintenance center for the B-52 bomber. 
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Of their work and of their contribution to national defense, the Tinker 
family is justifiably proud. Over the years some days and some jobs have 
stood out as red-letter occasions in the history of the Air Force depot: the 
job of overhauling the first in a long stream of war weary B-17’s that were 
flown into the base from fighting in Europe; the day the first group of 
Tinker-trained soldiers left with orders for overseas duty; the time the first 
B-29 arrived to be prepared for service in the Pacific; the job of making 
the base ready to become the command point for all Army Air Force weather 
stations; the day a B-52 Stratofortress landed to help in the dedication of 
a $2 million runway. All of these have been the banner events, the high- 
lights in the progress of the Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area. 


Wildcatters, drilling rigs, shanty towns and mud hogs—these were the 
harbingers of an industry destined to produce untold wealth from beneath 
the surface of the earth. Years before when settlers were digging water 
wells and planting crops, oil scum and gas bubbles—a nuisance to early 
pioneers—pointed to unbelievable riches. And even before the white set- 
tlers, came the itinerant medicine men who never realized the potential value 
of the product they sold as “Rock Oil Curative,” guaranteed to heal any ail- 
ment from chigger bites to lung fever. Land that once rumbled to the thunder 
of a buffalo stampede; land that was “given away” to the Indians because 
no one else wanted it; land that became the culmination of the homesteader’s 
dreams: this was the land that held a secret treasure—a treasure in black 
gold! Black gold would build homes and churches and schools, would pay 
for bridge and highway construction, would buy expensive automobiles and 
trips to Europe. 

From the very first day that Oklahoma City mushroomed into existence, 
the ’89ers were interested in drilling wells, water wells to relieve the back- 
breaking task of toting buckets from the public well or hauling barrels from 
the river. Many people hired a professional water-well driller who became 
so successful in finding water that he decided to expand his drilling opera- 
tions. Eyebrows were raised and the townspeople chuckled openly when 
the man announced his plans for drilling an oil well. He selected a location 
close to the intersection of Fourth Street and the Santa Fe tracks, and the 
site was dedicated by the parish priest amidst a crowd of curious spectators. 
Undaunted by ridicule’from the town’s gay young blades, and encouraged 
by the more progressive group of citizens, the drillers bored down through 
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the earth for 600 feet. At that depth he hit pay dirt—not oil, to be sure, but 
fine, cool water that most people considered an even greater blessing than oil. 

In 1903 a Government geologist studied the Oklahoma City area. His 
report showed that oil could be found under the City, and on the strength 
of his findings, twenty other test wells were drilled over a period of twenty 
years. Traces of oil were found here and there, but none of the wells proved 
inducive to commercial development. However, in other sections of the 
State successful fields were making Oklahoma one of the top oil producers 
in the nation. The fabulous Glen Pool was discovered near Tulsa in 1905; in 
1912 the Cushing Field was brought in; the following two years found Heald- 
ton and Blackwell among the major oil districts. Comanche County was 
added to the growing list of big producing regions in 1925, and a year later, 
the oil boom hit Seminole. And through the years, the people of Oklahoma 
City watched and waited, no doubt, for the good fairy to wave the magic 
wand in their direction. 


Watching other cities grow in wealth and population and waiting for 
one of the 25 dry holes to become a gusher ended in 1928, for late in that 
year Oklahoma City discovered its black treasure. The rush which char- 
acterized the pioneers’ search for land in the opening of Oklahoma on April 
22, 1889, was repeated by a rush for oil leases southeast of the City limits. 
Following the I.T.I.0. (Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. ) discovery well 
(SEX of SEX of section 24-11N-3W) which blew 100 feet over the top of 
the derrick on December 4, after five months and twelve days of drilling, 
the “boom fever” descended on Oklahoma City. September of 1929 found 
15 producing wells in the new Oklahoma City field and 19 other wells in the 
process of drilling. Within the month, the shanty towns of Emerson City and 
Bodine City sprang up in the middle of the oil fields. By the end of the year, 
the field had increased to 53 producing wells, 161 other wells drilling and 
26 well locations just waiting for the rigs. 

_ To save Oklahoma City from becoming the chaotic, rip-roaring com- 
munity that Hollywood likes to picture as a typical boom town, the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce went into action. With the help of lead- 
ing businessmen and civic minded men and women, the Chamber launched 
a 5-year building program designed to provide housing, transportation and 
recreation for the oil field workers. So successful was the program that the 
shack towns such as Bodine City disappeared within a year, the City was 
spared the street brawls and camp followers that plagued other oil boom 
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towns and rough necks and tool pushers brought their families to live ina 
city which greeted them as welcome additions to the community. 

In 1917 the first oil conservation law was enacted by the Oklahoma Leg- 
islature in an effort to curb waste. Fourteen years later the United States 
Supreme Court declared the law unconstitutional but gave the State Corpo- 
ration Commission the authority to impose whatever regulations were neces- 
sary to conserve the State’s natural resources. The Corporation Commission 
immediately adopted a proration schedule under which wells were allowed 
to produce only a designated number of barrels each day. The producers cir- 
cumvented the Corporation Commission with “hot oil” (in excess of state 
allowable). The practice of connecting a hose or pipe to the base of a stor- 
age tank so that oil could be taken from the tank without being measured 
by the gauge became so wide spread that National Guardsmen were ordered 
into the oil fields. Troops patrolled the Oklahoma City field for almost two 
years between 1931-1933, inspecting the gauges, cutting the “hot oil” lines, 
and enforcing the proration orders that were issued by the Corporation 
Commission. 

The State Legislature passed a new oil conservation law in 1933, and 
this time the Supreme Court upheld the legality of the statute. With a few 
revisions that have been made to add strength to the act, the law is still in 
effect. Oklahoma is considered a pioneer in the realm of oil conservation; 
the 1933 law with its revisions is recognized as the most complete oil leg- 
islation ever enacted; the conservation code adopted by Oklahoma has served 
as a guide for similar action in every oil producing state. 


Modern techniques and improved oil well equipment have made the 
spectacv ‘ar gusher a thing of the past, but the memories of “Wild Mary” and 
“Stout Fella” will remain as long as the good old days are bantered around 
in the doghouses. On March 26, 1930, the No. 1 Sudik blew out twenty joints 
of heavy drillpipe, scattered tools and timbers in every direction and blasted 
away the top of the derrick. For 12 days the well continued its rampage, 
spewing forth $50,000 worth of oil and gas daily, oil that was blown as far 
south as Norman to coat the buildings on the campus of the University of 
Oklahoma. Men wearing goggles, slickers and steel helmets plugged their 
ears with cotton and worked to bring the well under control. “Wild Mary” 
became an international sensation! News agencies flashed the story all over 
the world and a famous war correspondent made two radio broadcasts a 
day to report on the scene developments. 
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On March 28, 1930, the 
Mary Sudik No. 1 went 
wild — bringing Oklahoma 
City into the world news 
spotlight. 
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Six months after the “Wild Mary” had been subdued, the No. 1 Stout 
roared out of control just one mile southeast from the downtown business 
section. For three days the “Stout Fella” sprayed oil on the State Capitol 
and homes in the east side residential districts and defied crews who tried to 
cap the well. The gusher was a great menace to Oklahoma City because 
southeasterly winds carried gas over the City, thus creating a serious fire 
hazard. Strict fire prevention measures were adopted, other wells in the 
vicinity were shut down, and the entire area was closed to visitors. In spite of 
every precaution taken by the Oklahoma City Fire Department, oil on the 
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North Canadian River was ignited and the blazing water spread five miles 

downstream before it could be extinguished. 
| The oil industry has taken the five M’s—Men, Machinery, Management, 
| Money, Materials—combined them with technical skill, and served them to 
| the people of Oklahoma City as a healthy industrial development. The esti- 
mated 1,208,320,000 barrels of oil that lie in eight separate reservoirs under 
| the City have vitalized the vision of men who dreamed of Oklahoma City’s 
| becoming the center of the vast Mid-Continent area. The tremendous im- 
| pact of oil is reflected by the growth in business, the population increase and 
the extension of services that characterize the 20 years following discovery 
of the Oklahoma City field. Prior to 1928 a few independent producers and 
| a small number of oil well drilling contractors represented the oil busi- 
} ness in Oklahoma City; 20 years later there were 717 firms directly engaged 
in production, refining and distribution of petroleum, a figure that did not 
| include hundreds of other firms which depend upon the oil industry for a 
major part of their incomes. Before the discovery well was drilled in, the 
population of Oklahoma City was 161,092; 20 years later the number had 
increased to 260,000. In 1928, 47,574 telephones were in use, 47,568 electric 
| meters had been installed, and we had 39,220 gas meters and 29,719 water 
meters; 20 years later these figures had changed to read 118,413 telephones, 
| 93,533 electric meters, 84,991 gas meters and 55,110 water meters. 


The Oklahoma City oil field looked like this 18 months after the first discovery well. 
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Of course, the rapid progress of the oil industry did not end after the 
first twenty-year development. In fact, some producers are convinced that 
the industry is only beginning to reach its stride. Today, if we drive within a 
60-mile radius of Oklahoma City, we could count 6,000 oil wells that yield 
over 58% of the total production in the State. We would find one-third of the 
gainfully employed people in the petroleum industry and other allied busi- 
nesses. If we would multiply the number of barrels of oil produced daily with 
the price tag on each barrel, we would find that our 6,000 local wells provide 
an annual income in excess of $99 million. These millions flow into every 
avenue of community life, bringing wealth to our citizens and prosperity to 
our city. The effect of the petroleum industry on the economy of both the 
State and the City is aptly described by the expression “In Oklahoma they 
make millions by going in the hole.” 
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The present is never the mark of our designs. We 
use both past and present as our means and instru- 
ments, but the future as our object and aim.—Pascal. 


THE MORNING PAPER delivered by helicopter; a radar-controlled robot 


to do the housework; a spacemobile parked in every garage; a four course 
dinner served in one small capsule. Fantastic, you say! Impossible! Such 
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notions are strictly for comic book enthusiasts! Whoever heard of vacation- 
ing on the moon or playing an inter-planetary football tournament with a 
team from Mars? Ridiculous! 


Fantastic? Impossible? Ridiculous? Well, perhaps. At least, we know 
that tomorrow we'll still be eating steak and apple pie, and that next week 
we Il still be the ones who have to make the beds and wash the dishes. We're 
pretty certain that the Big Red will be playing Texas and Colorado next 
season, and that we'll be off to the lake next year for our summer vacation. 
Yes, next month, or next year, or even in the next five years we will be going 
about the business of living in much the same way that we do now. But 
what about the changes that twenty-five, fifty, or seventy-five years will 


bring? 


In 1957 Oklahoma marked the end of its first fifty years—a rich fifty 
years devoted to the geographic frontiers—and the beginning of its second 
fifty years—in which the new frontiers of science and technology provide an 
even more exciting future. The turning point for Oklahoma City could well 
be 1957—and the occasion, the Semi-Centennial Exposition held here in 
the summer of that year. 


The Exposition symbolized Oklahoma City’s aims a4 aspirations for 
the future. As a tribute to the past fifty years, visitors entered the Exposi- 
tion grounds through replicas of early day forts and block houses. How- 
ever, as they stepped inside, they came upon the world of the future. The 
Exposition was Oklahoma City’s way of telling the world that the great 
pioneering spirit, which led to the conquering of our geographic frontiers, 
still a live and vital force, is now being directed at the new frontiers of 
science and technology. Oklahoma City has always pioneered into the future, 
thus it is natural that we should be pioneers in the limitless frontiers of 
science. 


Several years ago when a Semi- Centennial Exposition was first dis- 
cussed, science and education came into the discussion and became the 
prominent issue. Oklahoma City business leaders paid their way to make 
nine investigatory tours of research, laboratory and technical installations 
throughout the nation. As a result, the Frontiers of Science Foundation of 
Oklahoma, Inc., came into being. 
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Frontiers of Science investigation committee pauses to examine some new equipment at 
the AiResearch Manufacturing Company in Los Angeles. 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE 


Today, the Frontiers of Science Foundation of Oklahoma is a going con- 
cern with outstanding Oklahoma leaders as its officers, board of directors 
and staff. Its aim, basically, is to bring Oklahoma rapidly into the new age 
of science. The success of the program to date is testified to by the support 
of the Foundation by industrial, scientific and educational leaders through- 
out the United States. Typical of the comments made is this one from Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Foundation, “Okla- 
homa is showing the other states the significance of science for these restive 
days. Oklahoma within the year established the Frontiers of Science Founda- 
tion dedicated to improving science teaching, mounting basic research pro- 
grams in our colleges and providing better tools of science for research. None 
is surprised that the young state is ploughing new grounds in the field of 
science—Oklahomans are old hands at opening frontiers.” 
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Oklahoma City areas are being planned and developed to bring elec- 
tronic and other science based industries in close proximity to the airports 
and also to be near the University of Oklahoma for purposes of research. 

When Jesse Chisholm opened his trading post west of Oklahoma City, 
he would have thought a man “off his rocker” if he had predicted that one 
hundred years later there would be 20,000 people visiting the State His- 
torical Museum every month to see the relics of his life and times. Surely the 
contractors who laid the first strip of paving in Oklahoma City between 
Broadway and Harvey would have said it was impossible to weld 1,000 tons 
of steel into a single piece. And yet such a thing did happen less than seventy- 
five years later, and the Gold Star Memorial Tower at Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity stands today as the biggest one piece structure of its kind in the world. 

Practical use of robots and rocket ships sounds fantastic to us, but a 
school television station (KETA-TV) that beams daily educational programs 
throughout the state and a school radio station (KOKH-F M) that broad- 
casts into every classroom would have sounded even more fantastic to the 
children who attended school under a big shade tree in 1889. Exotic flowers 
from Hawaii, television for home entertainment, fresh fruit in the middle 
of winter—we take them all for granted as a part of our way of life. Were 
these routine enjoyments fifty years ago, or would the Eighty-Niners have 
called such ideas ridiculous and impossible? 


The desire to see into the future is a natural one, and we all like to spec- 
ulate about things that will or will not happen in so many years from now. 
But all of the while we are thinking ahead to the year 2000 or 2050, we must 
remember the years in between, years of development and redevelopment 
which are sometimes so gradual that we hardly recognize any change at all. 
If we play with the boy next door every morning and every afternoon, we 
never see his physical growth from day to day. But if our friend moves to 
another town and waits ten years before he comes back for a visit, it is 
hard for us to believe that he is the same little chap who used to run back 
and forth between our house and his. He has grown in stature and experience; 
he has become a young man. 

So it is with our city. The new schoolhouse is just another school, a new 
bridge is just a better way of crossing the river, the new residential area 
means just that many more houses in the city. But ten years later, the new 
schools and churches, the new streets and bridges, the new homes and shop- 
ping centers take on more significance as we look at the total development. 
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| It is hard to appreciate the present without a comparison to the past, and 
it is impossible to imagine the future without a realization of past and 
present accomplishments. 
1 The future of a modern city is not based upon a series of haphazard 
4 developments that start in one direction and end in quite another direction. 
Rather, it is the result of careful, long range planning that takes into con- 
i sideration the social and economic pressures which will require change. The 
planning must be broad and flexible, but it must also be aimed at making 
the city more livable and keeping the city sound financially. After an infinite 
amount of research and study, the essential and desirable plans are in- 
corporated into a master plan. The master plan then becomes the work sheet 
for the city. It recommends profitable improvements; it sets forth the most 


Youth training programs help 
boys learn fo share the responsi- 
bility for building a greater city. 
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advantageous areas for buildings; it suggests additional cultural and recre- 
ational facilities that are needed in the community. 


The Oklahoma City master plan was created out of a desire to insure 
progressive development; it is being followed to meet the needs of a con- 
stantly increasing population; it will result in better living conditions and 
finer opportunities for the succeeding generation of Oklahoma Cityans. 
Naturally, long range plans that involve many new ideas are not always 
popular with the people, probably because most of us cannot project our 
thinking so far in advance. But taken “piece meal,” one step at a time, the 
master plan becomes a workable, comprehensible schedule of progress. The 
old maxim, “Rome wasn’t built in a day,” can well apply to our own city— 
the difference, of course, lies in the fact that in Oklahoma City we have 
a well defined goal toward which we are building and builders who have 
a genius for civic betterment. 

The obvious question now becomes, what is civic betterment? The 
answer to that question is just as obvious. Anything that helps or benefits 
the members of a community is civic betterment. The benefits do not have to 
be large scale operations, nor do they always deal with big amounts of 
money. On the day after the “Run,” the first doctor in Oklahoma City estab- 
lished his office in a tent lean-to and thus contributed his bit toward making 
the city a better place in which to live. Just twenty-five days after Oklahoma 
City was founded, 1,169 stores and homes had been erected—certainly evi- 
dence of constructive growth. In 1893, the opening of the Grand Avenue 
Hotel, a brick building with accommodations for eighty-one guests, was 
the object of much pride to the local townspeople. Years later, it was a 
different kind of civic betterment that brought the first carload of oranges 
ever shipped out of California to Oklahoma City. The organization of the 
Kiwanis Junior Police in 1925 has had a far-reaching influence on the safety 
habits of thousands of motorists throughout the nation, just another instance 
of civic betterment. These are all little things when compared to municipal 
building or industrial development, but they, along with the water system, 
the public utilities, the giant payrolls and the five new high schools have 
been the progressive marks of our community improvement. 

Today, community-wide civic betterment means cooperative planning 
between all elements of the metropolitan area, the municipal government, 
and each resident of greater Oklahoma City. Effective planning is no longer 
the responsibility of any one agency. The City Planning Commission may 
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This air view shows the new multi-million dollar floodway in Oklahoma City which carries 
the North Canadian River just south of the downtown area. 


initiate a program, and the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce may work 
for the adoption of the program, but every citizen has the privilege of of- 
fering suggestions and recommendations that will make the program a 
vital one in meeting future requirements. After all, the city and all of its 
improvements exist for the benefit of the people; the city lives and grows 
because the people want social, economic and cultural advantages. So, it 
becomes more than a privilege for the citizenry to participate in planning 
for the future—it becomes a duty. 

But what are we planning for in Oklahoma City? Some groups advo- 
cate planning for a population increase and have adopted the slogan “600,000 
in 60” as their goal. This does not mean, of course, that they expect 600,000 
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people to be crammed inside the city limits, but that the total population 
within a thirty mile radius of the State Capitol Building in Oklahoma City 
will reach that number. Another group believes that the city should plan 
for the reclamation of the parkway bordering the North Canadian River 
and the creation of beautiful residential and industrial districts along the 
water front. Still other groups are promoting underground parking lots, the 
elimination of motor traffic in the downtown business section and rerouting 
through traffic to keep it away from congested city streets. 


Possibly Oklahoma’s biggest problem is water. And plans for secur- 
ing adequate water from Southeast Oklahoma have already been laid on a 
broad basis. In fact, bonds have been voted for the first phase of Oklahoma 
City’s long range water plans. In the future, more bonds will be voted to 
bring such a large amount of water to the Oklahoma City area that this 
pressing problem will be solved for years to come. Water will make the dif- 
ference as to whether Oklahoma City grows or goes backward. In addition, 
many other cities and areas between the Kiamichis and Central Oklahoma 
will also benefit from the farsighted water program. 

Southeast Oklahoma has one of the largest supplies of untapped high 
quality water in the United States. Through planned conservation, storage 
and distribution of the water, as outlined in the plan, the entire area will 
become a potential industrial and agricultural paradise. 

In order to ascertain this, the Water Development Foundation, com- 
prised of forward looking Oklahoma City businessmen, in 1957, financed 
an economic potential study of the Southeast and Central Oklahoma area 
—the area which would be affected by the new water supply. An independent 
firm made the study and reported such things as: 

A canal is the most economical and practical means of transporting 
from Southeast Oklahoma water to meet the future needs of all cities, 
towns and industries in Southeast and Central Oklahoma. 

To move the quantities of water needed, the canal would also be 
of sufficient size to handle barge traffic for bulk material. This canal will be 
part of the U. S. Inland Waterway System, as it will connect with the 
Arkansas River which is an authorized navigation project of the U. S. 
Government. 

The establishment of a number of new basic industries using raw 
materials already in the area but not economically feasible at this time 
because of the lack of controlled water. 
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Further economic expansion through satellite industries which will 
) come about after the establishment of the basic industries and the ex- 
i pansion of existing industry. 
Irrigation of some 200,000 acres of land for agricultural purpose 
(which will double, and, in some cases, triple present production ). 
Map—of the Oklahoma City water plan shows the location of the 
storage reservoirs, the route of the canal from Southeast to Central Okla- 


| homa, the connection with the Arkansas River, the area’s basic industries 
| and the rich natural resources of the area. | 
All of this is in the near future and is thinking big. The past history 
| shows that it is in keeping with Oklahoma City’s philosophy of “thinking big— 
| building big—and growing big.” As in all accomplishments, it is the people 
themselves that do it. And, Oklahoma City is particularly blessed with 
“doers.” 
Actually, these are all in some way a part of the master plan for Okla- 
| homa City, a program adopted by the City Council. Such plans are not 
| formulated in a week, a month or even a year. It requires many years of 
technical research, surveys and rewriting zoning ordinances before the 
master plan can be put down in black and white. First, the Planning Com- 
mission and the consultants collect all the data on houses, streets, schools, 
parks, industries, etc., as they exist at the time. The next step is to analyze 
all the data that has been collected in order to determine what and where 
community needs exist. The final step is the plan itself, a program for 
civic action in which specific projects are recommended on a priority basis. 


An example of an Oklahoma City master plan is the Bartholomew Plan. 
It deals with the growth and distribution of population, land use, zoning and 
housing, streets and transportation facilities, schools and other public build- 
ings, parks and the general appearance of the city. This is a plan that looks 

| ahead to 1975 or 2000, but since its adoption in 1949 the city has made 

gradual changes in accordance with its proposals. Arterial avenues, airport 
expansion, areas restricted to industrial development, more parks and com- 
munity centers are some of the visible results. 

The future of Oklahoma City is in our hands. The fabulous beginnings 
of the city are now a matter of record—an example of the “American Way” 
at its best. Self direction and self government were the foundations upon 
which the Eighty-Niners charted their course. The present day prosperity 
of Oklahoma City is only the realization of an early dream, and almost be- 
fore we know it, the present will take its place with the past and become a 
part of our historical background. Today, as we look at the $750,000,000 
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gross buying power in Metropolitan Oklahoma City, it is hard to believe 
that Richard Harding Davis once wrote that, “any man who can afford a 
hall bedroom and a gas stove in New York City is better off than he would be 
as the owner of one hundred and sixty acres of the prairies, or in one of these 
small so-called cities.” But, still, our destiny is not complete. The future is 
ever before us, offering greener pastures to the men and women who have 
the vision to see beyond the horizon and who have the fortitude to build an 
even greater Oklahoma City. 

Building a city is a slow and never ending process. A city can never 
stand still; it moves forward or backward according to the collective spirit 
of its people. A progressive city is the product of progressive people; con- 
scientious people who plan for their future needs: hard working people who 
are willing to share the cost of progress; intelligent people who are never 
content to rest upon their present accomplishments. But just as the people 
are able to achieve greatness for their city, they are also able to retard the 
growth of their city. Men and women who adopt the “let George do it” at- 
titude, a citizenry that is reluctant to pay for civic improvements, people 
who neglect to exercise their precious right to vote, or community leaders 
who are satisfied that the city has already reached the peak of its develop- 
ment are building backward; they are cancelling that date with destiny. 


Expressway construction around Oklahoma City is a common sight. One hundred miles 
of these new multi-laned roads are scheduled. 
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The first independent color station in the nation was WKY-TV in Oklahoma City. 


Progress is everybody’s business. It started in 1889 when everyone went 
to work to gather up the city that was almost blown away by a week long 
wind storm. In 1892, progress meant an effort to straighten the river channel 
after the settlers had experienced their first flood. In 1906, it was the or- 
ganization of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company in Oklahoma City, and a 
year later, it was spelled out in letters six inches high when “Proclaim State- 
hood” was the red headline carried by the Daily Oklahoman. In 1910, it 
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Oklahoma City has one of the world’s tallest man made structures in the 1,572 foot high 

KWTV television tower. It is 100 feet taller than the antenna atop the Empire State Build- 

ing, and weighs 1,323,392 pounds. Antenna ot KETA-TV, education channel, is also 
mounted on this tower. 
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was civic progress that moved the state capital from Guthrie to Oklahoma 
City; in 1920, progress attended the birth of WKY, the first radio station 
west of the Mississippi River to broadcast on a regular schedule; in 1935, 
progress was marked by the completion of the First National Bank Building, 
tallest in the West; in 1948, progress brought Oklahoma City the first place 
national award for safety education work. As the years rolled on, progress 
was evidenced in the $50 million of building and loan assets, the construc- 
tion of the KWTV Tower, highest man made structure in the world, and 
the beginning of the huge floodway project on the North Canadian River, 
now nearing completion. And, in 1957, the selection of Oklahoma City by 
Western Electric Company for a $35 million science-based industry was 
the result of Oklahoma City’s progress in the new field of science and tech- 
nology—and a symbol of what the scientific future holds for our city. 

Better living in the future will be the result of better planning in the 
present. To guarantee our place among the progressive cities in the United 
States, Oklahoma City has launched a thirteen-point community improve- 
ment program involving an expenditure of almost $200 million. Of course, 
that figure strikes us as a stupendous amount of money to be spent by one 
city on community improvements, but as we examine the needs of our city, 
as we study the inevitable increase in our population, and as we use past 
experiences as a measure stick to determine our future development, we 
become more and more aware that $200 million is really a bargain price 
for the total program. This long range plan for community action will serve 
the people of Oklahoma City in the next ten, twenty-five or fifty years, 
and includes among other things: enlargement of existing water facilities 
and a new source of water supply; expansion of the airports; improvement of 
urban streets and boulevards; completion of the North Canadian Flood- 
way; enlarging the Fairgrounds for maximum use; bridge construction; ad- 
ditional equipment and building facilities for the Police Department; new 
fire stations; development of park areas; installation of additional traffic 
control equipment; extending the sanitary sewer system; and adequate 
storm sewer drainage. 


Money, manpower and materials are the three determinants which 
will decide the ultimate accomplishment of the program. Because of these 
limiting factors, the program has been divided into three phases: Phase 
One includes the urgent improvements, those necessary to meet our im- 
mediate needs; Phase Two contains the needed improvements which could 
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be deferred for five to ten years; Phase Three embraces the improvements 
that will care for our ultimate requirements. The over-all program covers 
those areas of community development which would provide positive bene- 
fits for people in all sections of the city, which would offer additional in- 
ducements for locating new business and industries here and which would 
insure retention of our ranking as one of the ten best economic cities in 
the nation. 

Oklahoma City has come a long way since April 22, 1889. Socially, 
culturally and economically the capital city of Soonerland has become the 
key to progress in the Great Southwest. It has grown into a metropolis 
through the efforts of men and women who had the initiative and enterprise 
to transform a dream into reality. It has continued as a thriving urban com- 
munity with a winning combination of friendliness and neighborliness. And 
what of the future? What will the ftiture demand of the people in Okla- 
homa City? 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, perhaps, we are not clairvoyant; we can- 
not look in a crystal ball and watch as our future parades before us. We do 
not know the size or the shape of the things to come. But one thing we do 
know. The people of Oklahoma City will tackle their problems, struggle 
through their adversities, and achieve their goals with the same courageous 
spirit, the same optimistic outlook and the sdme belief in the future that 
have characterized them for so many years. Because Oklahoma City is, in 
truth, an image of progress! 
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